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TO THE READER. 

It is requefted, that this Paper may be returned to the Board of 
Agriculture» at its Office iu London, with any additional remarks 
and obfervations, which may occur on the perufal, written on the 
margin^ as foon as may be convenient. . 

It is hardly neceilary to add, that the Boai6 does not confider* 
itfelf refponfibk for any fa<£t orobfcrvation contained in this Report, 
which, at prefent, is printed and circulated for the purpofe merely 
of procuring farther information refpe^ling the Hufbandry of this 
diflrid, and to enable every one to contribute his mite to the im* 
provement of the. country. 

The Board has adopted the fame plan, in regard to all the other 
Counties in the United Kingdom.; and will be happy to give every 
afliftance in its power, to any perfon, who may be defirous of 
improving his breed of cattle, fheep, &c. or of trying any ufeful i 

experiment in hufbandry. 

f 

London, June, 1794. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Agriculture is zfckna of the gitatcft utiEty to tht mdWidvBl and 
«o Society. The ftudyand prafticc of it employ^ enlarge, and delight, the 
intellcdhial and the aftivc powers of man. By Agriculture^ the fcce of the 
country is enriched and beautified ; the climate is rendered more mild ; and 
the neccffarXcs,. Ae convenfencics^ and 'comforts of life arc procured, 
increaied, and fecured> fer Ait benefit of the htdbandnaan and of die^ 
kingdom*. . ^ 

TrtB.h%h Gukivatko of any country, under Providence, fecures it againff 
famine ; greatly increafes its population j readers it, in^ a great meafurc,. 
independent oa other lutions ; and draws unto it the filvcr, gold> and pre- 
cious ftones» of other ftates>.fof: the fivplus^of food and raanent which It 
can ipare. It employe a great proportion oTthc inhabitants in a way the 
moft conducive to their own health and Arength, and to the good order and 
peace of the country; The xiniform faffc, that a mere Arming county is 
always the moft heakhfid^.peaccable, orderly, and loyal diftrid in the neighs 
bourhood»fiows from principles, in agriculture as uniform as the faft itfem . 

This kingdom is capable of rmich improvement $ and in many parts 
needs it much. In many parts of it, the foUand climate are .very favourable 
for agriculture^ the means of improvement are in. plenty and near ; and 
good markets are>.almoft everywhere,^ at hand, for di^fing of the produce^. 
By full improvement of the land> the rental^ the £K>pulation^ and the produce. 
of thckingdonar-may be tripled. 
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Hitherto, Agriculture hath not made the progreis that it ought to have 
done^ becauie ic was hot attended to as a great naii^al ohjeff. It was in the 
hands of two fcts of men> in the fituation and habits of each of whom, in 
general, there is fomething unfriendly to its progreis. Firft, The common 
countiy farmers^ whole limited education* contraded habits of life* and 
narrow fortunes^ confined thejir farming operations to local cuftoms, whetlier 
they were good or bad. Until within ihcfc laft thirty years, the farmers in 
moft of the counties in Britain went cyi as their &thers had gone before 
them for time immemoriaL They were equally ignprant of any new 
mode of improvement^ and averfc to rifle a finglc pound in making th? ex- 
pei'iment. 

And, fecondly. Country Gentlemen, who, from their fituation and habits 
of life, are ignorant of, and inattentive to, the minutia and economy of 
farming, become a prey to dcfignihg or idle fervants, and thereby expend 
more money upon the working of their farms than the value of the returns 
which riiey receive from them. Many of them have thus enriched their 
forms, and impoveriQied themfelvcs. In this way tliey have difcourao^d 
themfelves, and aifo the common farmers. Thefe, when (hewn the im- 
provements made by gentlemen, uniformly laid, « They could not afford 
** to make fuch improvements i thefe arc fit for the landlord only, who 
*' pays no rent.** 

In both thefe orders of farmers, there have long been feveral individuals' 
who have fhone forth as uncommon phenomena ' in the midfl: of the general 
darknefs that furrounded them. But their number and influence were not 
fufficicnt fully to correct die two oppofite evils which retarded the prc^els 
of Agriculture. 

But now the time is come, when Agriculture is marked with that^gnity, 
as a great national ohjeSly wliich correfponds to its own nature and utility. 

Br 
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Bv A SoviitEiON who is^ indeed^/it^ Father of kis Pecpk^zxA who himielf 
hath (et an illuftrious example of farming to all his fubjeeb» it hath received 
a Royal Jpprobaiiony which cannot fail to make a tafte for farming fubiervient 
to the progrefs of Agriculture, and to the great and permanent interefts of 
the kingdom. 

Under the dire£bion> afliftance, and patronage^ of the Honourable Board 
op Agriculture, made up of fo many patriotic Noblemen and Gendcmen, at 
once fo able and fo willing to gratify their Sovereign in fcrvingrhcir country, 
we mayjuftly entertain the moft fanguine hopes of the progrcls of Agriciil- 
ture \ and that Britain (hall become as diftinguiihed for the cuhivadon of 
her foil, the fulnefs of her granaries, the virtue, the induftry, the good order 
and proiperity of her inhabitants, under the reign of our illuftrious Sovereign, 
as {he hath long been for htr admirable Confiitution of Civil Government. 

In the following fhects, I have given a general account of the County op 
Dumfries, in Scotland, and of the ftate of Agriculture in it, with the ob- 
ftacles to the improvement of the country, and the mofl: probable methods of 
removing them, I have interfperfcd that account with oblervations on the 
leading principles of Agriculture, and on tlie manner of putting them in 
prafticc j and I have clofcd them with fome general obicrvations relative to 
the^improvement and good government of men, as individuals, and as con- 
nefted in Society. 

If what I have written ftiall meet the approbation of my native County, 
and of the Honourable Board of Agriculture ; if it fliall promote the 
cultivation of the kingdom, and the virtue, good order, and proiperity of my 
countrymen ; or if it Ihall excite any more able hand to attempt and attain 
thcfe important objects, 1 ihall obtain the ends for which I have written the 
following paper* 

Jlclywoody lUb Nevmber i-]^^ BRl'CE JOHNSTON. 
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GENERAL VIEW, &c. 



SITUATION, EXTENT, SOIL, AND CLIMATE. 

The COUNTY of Dumfries is fituated nearly 
between 54^ 4^ and 55^ a8' north latitude, and a'' 15^ and 

3^ 30' bngitude, weft of Lcndoii. It is about foity-four 
miles long from ibuth-eaft to north-weft, and about thirty- 
four broad from north-eaft to foutb-weft. There is no map 
of the county. As a ccnfiderable number of the noblemen 
and gentlemen of the county have fubfcribed for copies of a 
map which a land-furveyor of chara£ler intends to draw, h is 
hoped that a fufficient number of copies will be fubfcribed 
tor, and the map will foon be completed and publifhed. . 
But fuppofing the mean length to be forty-two miles, and the 
mean breadth thirty^two, there will be 1344 fquare miles, 
which will make about 672,000 Scottifh acres of land in the 
county, or nearly a fifth part more Englifh acres. It is 
bbunded on the caft by Selkirkfhire, RoxburghOiire, and 
Cumberland^ in South Britain ; on the fouth by Solway Frith 
and the Stewartry of Kircudbright ; on the weft by that pait 
of the Stewartry called The Glenkens, and the ftiire of A3T ; 
and on the north by Lancrkihire, Clydefdale, jand TweedaJe. 
The three large rivers of Eflc, Annan, and Nith, divide it 
into three great diftri<Sls, to which they give fb/ir names. The . 
eaftmoft is called Eikdale, the middle one Annandale, and the 
weftmoft Nithfdale. In nearly parallel lirtes, with fome fmalL 
curving'i, tlief:; rivci*^, at about twelve miles diftance from 

ench 
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jeach other, run from the north fide of the county into the 
Sol way Frith, The town of Annan (lands on the banks of 
the Annan, near the foot of it, and Dumfries, the head town 
of the^ounty, on the barJcs of the Nith, at die diftance of a 
few miles from the Frith, Befides thefe three large rivers^ 
there arc many fmaller ones in the county ; Sark, which^ 
for a confiderable diftance from its mouth upwards, is the 
mwch between this county and Cumberland, empties itf?lf 
into the Sol way Frith, at a {hort diftance to the eaft of Grait- 
ney-Church j Kirtle and Locher, which run into the Frith, 
the former near the weft fule of the pari(h of Graitney, and 

. the latter on the march between the pariihes. of Ruthwald 

. and Carlaverock i Moffat, Evan, Corrie, Dryfe, Kinnal, JEy 
Milk, and Mein, which run into the Annan ; and Mennick, 
Skarr, Cample, and Cluden, which flow into the Nith ; 

. befides many fmaller waters, and large burns or ftrcams. 
The influx of the tide from the Frith renders Sark, Annan, 
and.Nith, Jiavigable for veffels of confiderable burthen for a 
confiderable .>Kay. up, and thereby the towns of Annan and 
Dumfries are a kind of fsa^ports. This great number of rivers 
highly ornaments the county, abundantly fupplies it with 
water, furnifhes a confiderable variety and quantity of fifh, 

. and, if manufadlories were eftablifhed, would be of great ufe 
for driving machinery, and for other purpofes of the manu^ 
fadlurer. The banks of moft of them arc fully clothed, and 
beautifully ornamented with natural v/oods. 
. The landed property of this county is divided among four 
peers, feven baronets, many refpcflable gentlemen of indew 
pendent foi tunes, and a confiderable number of proprietors of 
fniall eftates. Hence, thougli tlic four noblemen are poflciied 
of very large eftates, the roll of freeholders is confid:?rnl)l;j, and 
that of commiinoners of I'upply (or hnd tax) for the county 
i^ very large. They arc a body of men equally attached to 

loyalty 
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loyalty and patriotlfm, to liberty and the peace and good ord?r 
•of fociety. The greater part of the private gentlemen of 
confiderable eftates, and of the fmall proprietors, refide in the 
<:ounty ; and many of them, with a public fpirit that does 
them credit, are zealous, adive, and fuccefsful, in promoting 
its intereft and improvement. 

In this county there are the royal burghs of Dumfries, 
Arman, Lochmaben, and Sanquhar ; the firft and laft of thefe 
are fituated in the Nithfdale, and the other two in the Annan- 
dale di(lri£b. Thefe four, with the royal burgh of 
Kircudbright, in the ftewartry 6f that name, fend a member 
to parliament. There are alfo tlie ciountry towns or large 
villages of Langholm in Efkdale ; of Ecclefechan, Lockerbie, 
and MoiFat, in Annandale (the laft of thefe is a very good 
watering-place) ; arid of Thornhill and Miriihive in Nithfdale ; 
befides many fmaller ones. Markets and (airs, at ftatcd times, 
are held in all thefe burghs and large villages. Thefe are moft 
frequent, as well as moft confiderable, in Ecclefechan and 
Lockerbie, Dumfries only excepted, which is, by far, the 
' principal market- town, as it is the head-town of the county. 
Every Wednefday through the year, there is acohftarit weekly 
market in Dumfries for meal, corns, potatoes, butchers meat, 
ii(h, pou!cry, eggs, coals, and fundry other articles. Saturday 
is alfo a market-day for butchers meat, iifti, potatoes, and coals. 
The market for butchers meat hath long beeridiftinguiflied,as 
well for the neat, clean, and commodious building, as for tlie 
large quantity and good quality of the meat, efpecially the beef, 
veal, and lamb, the mutton in general being too young, though 
abundantly fat. Probably both the graziers in the country, 
and the inhabitants of Dumfries, and the other confumers of 
butchers meat, would be much better ferved if there were 
more dealers of confiderable capital, fo as to form a fair com- 
petition. Formerly, the corn and meal market was well fup- 
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plied by rcipeclablc farmers in the neighbourhood i but fevo^- 
ral years ago, they refufed to comply with a very Angular and' 
odd cuftom, with which they had always been much dif- 
fatisfied. It is this : The county-hangman goes through the 
market every market-day, with a brafs ladle or large fpoon, 
pu(hes it into the mouth of every fack of meal, corn, &c. 
and carries ofF its fill. When the farmers refufed any longer 
to comply with, this cuftom, the matter was tried before the 
courts of law, and the hangman was found to have right to 
this perquifite of office. From that time the principal far- 
mers have fent very little meal or corn to the public market. 
Thus not only the hangman fufFers, but the inhabitants of the 
town alfo fuffer. The poorer fort of them, not able to purchafe 
a large quantity of meal or barley at once, and often unable to 
find any in the public market, are obliged to buy it from huck- 
fters or fmall dealers, who fince that time have greatly in- 
creafed in Dumfries, and muft have a profit between the far- 
mer and confumer, which all, at laft, falls upon the poor tradef- 
man or labourer. Cannot the town and county devife hak& 
other lefs ofFenfive fund for the executioner, as a full compen- 
fation for the want of this odd and difagreeable cuftom ? By 
doing fo. Would they not conKult the honour, the police, and* 
the intereft of the town ? 

But the markets and fairs for horfes and black cattle are the 
principal ones in Dumfries. Lirge quantities of Englifh, 
Irifti, and Scottifh horfes, of all kinds and prices, for the fad- 
die and the draught, arc fold three times in the year ; at the 
Candlemas fair, which falls on the t3th of February, if a 
Wednefday, or, if not, on the firft Wednefday after the lyh'y 
on the firft Wednefday of July, being the day after the great 
horfe^ir at Kelton-hill, in the ftewartry of Kircudbright j and 
at the Rood fair, which^S held on the 2Sth of September, if a 
Wednefday, or,, if not, on the firft Wednefday after the 25th. 

Each. 
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Each of thefe twoftiirs continues a week, in fo far as certain 
privileges of eredting tents for felling articles of merchandize 
on the ftreet are allowed to thofe who are not freemen of the 
town. Horfes are fold on the Tuefday, Wednefday, and 
Thurfday, but chiefly on the Wednefday. There is a very 
confiderablc market for black cattle every Wednefday from 
the firft Wednefday of April to the laft of December every 
year. During thefe nine months a great number of cattle 
is fhewn and fold. It is not eafy to afcertain it exa6Uy ; but 
from a general calculation it appears to be confiderably above 
twenty thoufand. There are two market-days, about the 
middle of OSober, on which a very large quantity, efpecially 
of aged cattle fit ibr the markets in the fouth of England, is 
fhewn in the market-place, and in the parks in the neighbour- 
hood, fometimes to the amount of four thoufand on one day. 
Thefe days are called Hempton JVednefdays^ befraufe the cattle 
bought on them fuit the fair of Hempton^Greeny in the fouth 
of England, both in point of quality and time. On the firfl 
andfecond Wednefdays after Martinmas ^the 22d of Nov.) 
a large quantity of fet cattle, ready for the knife, are fold to 
fupply private families with their winter beef, as well as to 
ferve the butchers at that time of general /laughter. The 
firfl of thefe days, called Martinmas fVednefiay^ is the greatefl 
market for fat cattle, and falls on Martinmas Day, when the 
2 2d of November is a Wednefday. The cattle that are fold 
on the other iparket-days during the above nine months in the 
year, are generally milch cows, young cattle, and lean cattle 
for fatting. A conflderable number of thefe is bought by 
fmall cattle dealers, moflly for ready money, who drive them 
to Carlifle market every Saturday, and to feveral other mar- 
kets and fairs in the north of England ; and the remainder is 
bought by the gentlemen and farmers in this county and the 
ftewartry of Kircudbright, to fupply the place of the aged rattle 
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which they fell to the fouth drovers* All the catde fold in* 
Dumfries markets are not bred or fed in this county ; many 
of them are brought from the ftewartry of Kircudbright, and. 
feveral from thefliires of Ayr and of Wigton, from the High- 
lands of Scottai^d, and from Ireland. 

In a county fo extenfive, and in many of its parts^fo various 
in fituation and elevation, the foils and climates muft be vari- 
ous. A large traft of high mounuins, on the north fide of 
the county, runs the whole length of it, from eaft to weft, 
pxrofs the head^ of the three great riviers, Thefe make up 
more than one third part of the county in point of extent. 
Though many of the mountains have particular names, to 
enumerate which would be equally tediousf and ufelefs, the 
whole great range is known by the Efkdale Hills, the 
Annandale Hills, and the Nithfdale Hills ; names taken from, 
the three great rivers which, iiTuing from them, defcend 
through the foudiern valeor daleto the Solway Frith, the other 
extremity of the county. Thefe mountains exhibit an inter- 
nal, or rather an external proof, that they are the higheft range 
between the Friths of Forth and Solway. For on one of the 
Annandale Hills^ ytty near the middle of the range, meafuring 
from eaft to weft* the river of Annan rifes in its fouth-fide,. 
and Kuns fouth to the Solway Frith \ the rivef of Clyde in its 
north- weft fide, and runs north-weft to the Clyde Frith i and 
the river of Tweed in its north-eaft fide, and runs north-eaft 
to the German Ocean at Berwick . Thus the rife, the courfe, 
and the termination^ of thefe three large rivers. fully prove, 
that the land b^h in every direction from the centre of that 
range of mountains to the fea. So diftant from the fea on 
every fide, and fo high above it, the foil ;uid climate of theiie 
mountains arc very cold, and at different featbns much ex- 
pofed to great &lls of rain and ftorms of fnow and froft. The 
Efkdale Hills are all covered with a ftrong coarfe green grafs>. 

and 
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and the Annandale.axid NIthfdale Hills with the (ame kind, 
of. grais, but not fo ftrong, and in fome parts, interfperfed with 
heath,. 

On the fides of each of the rivers ofEfk^ Annan, and Nith, 
there is a beautiful daU or valley, narrow at the head^ gradu- 
ally widening as it runs toward the fouth; which three valleys, 
before they reach the middle of the county, unite into one ex- 
tenfive, beautiful, grand, and rich plain, which extends the 
whole length of the county, from eaft to weft, on its fouth fide, 
crofling the lower parts of thefe rivers. Though this plain 
hath very few hills in it, yet, on account of feveral gentle 

cifmgs, it is not that dead level which, by the extent and unir 

« 

formity of the profpe£t, at once fatigues and ftupifies both the 
eye and the mind of the traveller ; but it is rather a beautiful 
aflemblage of many fmall valleys, feparated from one another 
by fuch g^tle rifings as forms one great plain, which the tra- 
veller can fee only part after part, with allthe pleafuce of uni*- 
formity and variety, and. of vaftne& and diftin<3nefs united^ 
From the low. and nearly level fituation, from the great extent, . 
and from the contiguity of the valley to the Solway Frith, and 
from the height of the circle of mountains whjch. furrounds it 
oxi every fide,^the climate is vtvy temperate and mild; there i&« 
not top much rsiin neacthe centre, though it is rather too- wet- 
nearer tbe flirts, of chd valley ; apd. the.froits and fnows. are 
commonly of, very ihort continuance. Befides the high, hills 
on the north, this plain is completely fheltered by a/ range of 
^^xy high hills von the. other fides intheftewastry of Kircud^ 
hright, and in Cumfaerland^m the oppofite fide of the Solway 
Frith* Along the fides of ^ all thefe rivers, to a confiderabJe 
wideiiefs, the foil is ,a rich, deep, kindly loam, of ^ brownifh 
cplpur, commonly called hol^dand. Though the^ other two 
rivers conti|iue in this county until they lofe themfelves inthe^ 
Frith, the £ik. enters Cumberland a confiderable dijlancc 

from 
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from its moufli. At a confiderable diftance from eadh river, in 
the intermediate fpace, the foil is not fo deep, mellow, and free 
from ftones. In Efkdale and Annandale, it is generally cold and 
wet, lying on a bed of till or clay i and in Nithfdale, it is 
generally warm, dry, and kindly, lying upon a bed of fandy 
gravel. 'But in fome parts, the cold foil and bed are to be 
found in the dry and warm diftrift, and the warm foil and bed 
in the cold diftrid. 



THE MANNER IN WHICH THE LAND IS 
OCCUPIED AND EMPLOYED, &c. 

The land is occupied partly by fome of the proprietors them- 
fclves, but principally by tenants. Gentlemen* s feat s^^ with the 
buildings, plantings, and other parts of their pleafure-^rounds, 
ereded and laid out with tafte, elegance, conveniency, and, in 
fome inAances, with grandeur, are very frequent in this county, 
cfpecially on each fide of the Nith. The farms are of all 
fizes, from very fmall to very large ones. In general, they 
are much larger in Nithfdale than in Eikdale and Annandale. 
For this there is a good natural reafon. In the greateft parf 
of thefe two latter diftri^, the foil is fo wet, and when 
ploughed early in winter fo apt to run into grafs, and thereby 
to choak the corn which is fown upon it in the fpring,. that it 
is neither prai^cable nor prudent to give xht feed furrow to 
much of that land in winter. But the dry light land in 
Nithfdale is capable of being ploughed, through the whole 
winter, excepting only in froft and fnow, and is much fitter 
for receiving the feed furrow early. Hence one plough on a 
f^rm in Nithfdale will plough, through the year, nearly as 
much ground as two will do in the wet parts of the county. 

The 
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The range of high mountains through the whole nortli fide 
of the county, is employed, as nature direfls, in pafturagc, and 
is ftocked partly with black cattle, but principally with iheep. 
The Efkdale Hills are ftocked with a very good kind of large 
iheep, with iine wool, all white, face and legs included, much 
refembling the iheep upon the 7iviot Hills ; and the Annans- 
dale and Nithfdale Hills moftly with the common hardy Scot- 
, tiih Oieep, with black faces and legs, and long coarfe wool. 
Many of thefe hardy iheep have a fine fhort clofe fleece of 
wool. By proper attention to keep for breeders only, thofe 
ram and ewe Iambs which have fuch fleeces, in procefs of time 
the quality of the wool might be greatly improven, and the 
feme hardy and ufeful race of iheep ftill preferved on their 
native ftormy mountains. Some fmall vallies among theie 
mountains are cultivated, and produce oats, potatoes, and bear 
(an inferior kind of barley), none of them of the heft quality,. 
nor in fuch quantities as to fupply the few inhabitants of that 
thinly-peopled diftrii^*. 

The extenfive plain in the fouthern part of the county is 
employed, partly in agriculture, and partly in pafture. The 
ibwn graiTes are rye-grafs, rib-grafe, red, whits, and yellow 
clovers, mixed together,, of fuch kinds, and in fuch propor- 
tions, as correfpond to the nature of die foil on which they are 
fown, and the length of time it .s intended to lie in grafs. 
Here there are a few iheep chiefly- of the Engliili breeds, 
originally introduced by Gulley and by Bakewell. 
They both fuccecd : the latter are the better; but a mixed 
breed of both is the beft.. The iheep are large, more eafily 
kept in parks than the finall ones, and their fleece of wool 
is large, clofe, oiid fine. Of late, fome gentlemen h .ve 
got a few Shetland and Spaniih.flieep, fmall, and with exceed- 
ing fine, clofe, ihort wool. It is hoped they will fucceed well 
here, but there has not yet been fuflicient time to afcertaih 
the fiifl by experiment It is not eafy to afcertain exadUy 
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the quantity of flieep kept in the whole of this county ; but^ 
upon a general computation, it is believed to be about two 
hundred thoufand. 

The black cattle are principally of the Galloway breeds 
efpecially in the Nithfdale diftri£l. In the other two, a con- 
iiderable proportion are ftill of the original breeds of thefc 
4liftri£b, In the middle one they are called the Annandale 
9>reed, and in the eaft one the £(kdale breed. Neither of 
thefe arc fo good as the Galloway breed- Though pretty 
large, they are too long of the leg, too narrow on the back, and 
too thin and (hort of the hair, and inconfequencfe of that fhape 
and coat neither fo weighty to their height^ nor lb hardy, as 
the Galloway breed. The Galloway breed hath been fre- 
quently crofled with bulls brought from difFerent parts rf 
England, but not improven thereby. The true Galloway 
brebd of black cattle, in proportion to dieir fize, is the hand> 
ibmeft and beft in Britain, and draws the beft price in every 
market in the kingdom where they are expofed. When fat 
for the butcher, their average weight for the four quarters is 
about thirty-fix ftone of fixteen pounds each ftone. Many 
of them weigh fixty ftone, and fome few confiderably more. 
This breed hath a large foot, a fhort and thick leg, a bng, 
Jeep, and round body, a ftraight and broad back, and a thick 
and (haggy coat of hair. Many Highland cattle, principally 
bullocks, are brought into this county annually, both from the 
North and Weft Highlands. They improve yery much in it, 
and the latter feed to a great weight, fometrmes toabove thirty- 
two ftone. A confiderable number of milch cows, of a fmall 
fize, but good milkers, are brought from fome of the diftri(^ 
of Ayrfiiire. A great proportion of the Galloway catde is 
polled (without horns), and tkofe diat are fo, efpecially while 
young, commonly fell above five per cent, higher than thofe 
which have horns. The reafons of this additional price are, 
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Aat they are more hardy. Ids hurtful by pulbing when feed- 
ing loofe in ftraw yards, and that the Engliih gfaziers are 
more certain that they are of the true Galloway breed, which 
diey hold in high eftimation. 

Some peribns reprefent the cows of one county or breed, 
and others diofe of another, as the beft milch ones. But, in 
fiid, there are equally good milch cows of every breed, if men 
lad only the Ikill to choofe and break them properly. It is 
true, caiiris paribus^ the largeft cows will give the greateft 
quantity ofmilk,provid;;d their pafture, in point of ranknefs, 
i^ proportioned to their large fize. Hence the large Dutch 
and Englifh cows are rcprefented as die beft milch cows. But 
this is not a juft nor wife mode of calculating or comparing. 
Thofe are the beft milch cows, which, when fed fummer and 
winter upon the \riiole produce of a certain farm in a proper 
ftate for a dairy, produce the greateft quantity of milk and 
butter through the whole year. If that farm will feed only 
twelve large Dutch or Engliih cows, and will feed twenty 
Scottiih cows, and if thefe twenty Scottifli cows produce more 
butter and milk through the whole year, which in moft cafes 
in this country they will do, then thefe Scottiih cows are the 
beft milch ones, becaufe they confume no more food through 
the year than the twelve large ones, the whole twenty were at 
firft bought in for lefs money than the whole twelve, are much 
more hardy in bad climates or feafons, and require lefs atten- 
tion in the management of them. The black cattle of 
every country appear to have been originally of two diftin<£^ 
kinds, and wifely fitted for two diftin£t purpofes i the one for 
the draught and the other for the dairy. Having been long and 
frequently crofTed with each other, the original ihapes of both 
kind^ are much changed, and not fo diftin^ from each other 
as moft probably they once were. But ftill much of their 
original and chara^eriftic ihapes appears in manyjndividual^ 
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©f every country, and to this day points them out as formed ' 
for tlieir refpeftive purpofes, Thofe which are fit for the 
draught have thick necks, broad fhoulders, heavy forequarters, 
thick (kins, and ftrong thick legs. Cows, of .whatever coun- 
try, of this make, never give much milk ; but bullocks and 
heifers of this ihape are always powerful and hardy in the 
plough or wain. But rhofc cows, of every country, are good . 
milch ones which have a fmall long neck, a flender (houlder, 
light foiequarters, large hindquarters, fmall legs, a thin (kin» . 
large milch veins in the belly, a larg^ udd-*^r and teats, ))ut not 
hanging tbolow.or tooloofdy from the belly, and, if not polled^ 
very flender horns. Were breeders half .^. careful to prefcrvc 
theic two kinds of black cattle diftin£l,and to breed one kind 
fbr the draught and the knife, and another for the dairy, as diey 
are in preferv^ng^ diftinA ri)c different kinds of ^lorfes, jfbr the 
turf^ the chafe^ the rMd^ and the draughty the buyer would as 
j%]dom miftake one of thefe kinds of cows for another, in the 
market) as he, does ther^r^-i'^^ for ^t cart^h^rfc. But.the£b 
cows need to be broken for their particular purpofe as wdl 
as horfes do^ and.the milch cow as well as the draught ox.. 
Many'xows of the beft ihapes for milk, are entirely fpoikd by 
the ignorance or careiellbefs of fervants or others in thebteak- 
iflg. The time to break them is the firft feafon they give 
miUc. Some time before they calve, they ihouM jbe hckifed- 
and handled, efpecially about the udder and teats^ to make 
them gentle and .wiUing to give their milk after ih^ have 
calved. As foon at they drop their fiiA calf, it (hould be car^ 
riod out of their fight, it fliould be fed by another cow, or with . 
miik in adifli, ^m^ fliould jiever fuck its dam. . In this way, 
tiiey- will be broken.tQgivetbeir milk fireely, 9nd their future 
calv^may iwk them tiil fit to be killed or woaned^^and diey 
will not keep up their milk, orpet^ as- the country iknner calls 
it) when. tbp calf 13 taken off. Forwantofthismodeofhreak- 
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inry many ofths b^ mijch cows in every cauntrjrarejendrdy 
fpoiled by pcting. In th^ above modes thd mikh cows f f kny 
dairy have b^en bred and broken fjr miny years Mth much 
fuccefs. It is not eafy to afcertain hoiv jnany black cattle 
are driven^ach year fi'om this county to tho* mvkcts ia the 
fouth of England, as thofe of this and the two neighbouring 
counties of Wigton and Kircudbright are commonly bought 
and taken to England together by the fame drovers* In one 
year, four of the principal droverscarried to England X3O9OO0I. 
iter, worth of black cattle, which would be nearly :2Q,ooo 
head. Of thefe, probably, not above four thouf^ wcot from 
this county. 



MANURES,ROTATION OF CROPS,ANO GRAINS 

PRODUCED, &c. 

In feveral parts of the county, large tra£^ of land are capa- 
ble of being watered, and formerly were watered toconfideirable 
advantage. But that mode of improvement hath been- given 
up^ with great propriety, in all thofe parts where ^hb muoh 
fuperJor manures of marl and lime have been dlfc^ered. 
Thefe much better and more durable manures -prckliioe didr 
proper effeds only when fpread x>n lands laid:i{iiite4lry« . ' 

The grains, roots, pulfc, and other vegetable foo^ pi»duei|d 
here are, wheat, barley, oats, rye, bear, peaSr bbail»^ potatoes, 
turnips, and icabbages. The wheat ilqes not ABji ii|2t^7 ^^ 
confumption of the county. A confidegrahicquamitjr of forei^ 
wheat is imported into it y but the flourandbifinufimadefiom 
a part of that is fent to neighbouring .counlies> ai^ f<KDGcf fit 
out of Scotland. The peas, beans, rfRj.heak^ .turnipst-aQd 
cabbages, are all confirmed in the coui|ty,,a9dir0^ual i»t&e 
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conftttnption. A very large qiaftnticy of barlcyrO<^ts, oatmeal, 
and polatdes ace exporfed4nxn the coanty. Thefe articles 
ase carried to Cariifle and Wigton in Cumberland^ to the 
Glenkens in the ftewartry of Kircudbright, to fome parts in 
the fbii^es of Ayr and. Lanerk, by land-carriage from the moft 
contiguous parts of the county, and to Greenock, to Liverpool 
efpecially, and to other towns in England; by water-carriagfv 
being fhipped at, the. mouth of the Nith, Annan^ and Sark, 
and in fome parts on the Sol way Frith, all within the limits of 
the portandcuflom-hottfeofXXumfries. It is not eafy to fix 
the precife quantity of thefe that are exported in a year. One 
corn*fa£lor, on whofe infonnation I can perfcftly depend, 
hath already this feafon bought for exportation 30,000 Win- 
chefter bufhels of barley, 6,000 Winchefter buflicls of oats, 
and 200 tons of potatoes. He is indeed the principal dealer in . 
thefe articles-; but as there are feveral other carn-£a£tors, the 
quantity of barley exported -from, the whole county in one year 
muft be about 90,000 Winchefter bufhels, 600 tons of 
potatoes, and in oats and oatmeal about 40,000 Windiefier 
buflielstf The grain is moftly fold for ready money. The 
exportation trade to England is condufbd with great propriety. 
But if the Greenock and other Weft-country merchants 
would employ per(bns of chara^r to buyineal for them in this 
county, they might often be fupplied with that artide from 
this county much to dieir own interefl;, when they are im- 
porting it from Inland. . 

The rotatims of crops* vary a little in different parts of the 
county, and in feme parts the mode of creeping fcarcedeferves 
the name of rotatioo. With fome bad farmers, the only 
rotation -feems to be. to crop, their lands as long as they can 
beas a crop at. alL But die following is the beft and moft 
gen^ial rotation in the moft cultivated parts upon extenftve 
fiinos.. After opening from pafture, two crops of oats } one 
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of jmy^green crop, arpeasor beari^ in broad caft,'or potatoes or 
turnips in drills, all with iufficitnt dunging ; one of barley in • 
bcoad caft, (own-down with rye^gois and dover feeds ; two ' 
in hay, and four in^puftiue.- This rotation is completed in ^ 
tirn. years. - Many leave oat the gi:eencrop) which reduces 
the rotation ta nine years* When b^un upon an uncultivated • 
farm, a fufficient quantity. of lime or marl is fpread on th^ 
gceen furiace of . the byland^ .one year, at leaft, before it is 
broken up. for .the fisft crop of oats. In the focond and fubfe- 
qqent coucfes oi the rotadony^the land,, fufficiently rich, is 
opened up without any manure. Where the land is naturally 
ftrong,orhath been made very rich,. 'vrfieat is fown after 
that part of-the green crop that was peas, beans, or potatoes,- 
in place of barley, and is alfo fown down with giafs feeds. 
And where the land is very rich after the four years pafturage, « 
wheat or barley is fometimes fown as a lay ctopy with a narrow* 
furrow, 4n place of the firft crop of oats, and generally fuccceds 
well on very rich and mellow land.^ 

The fann*houies{ho\dd ftand as neartha centn of ''-the fairn^ 
as poffible, to fave the time, .labour, and expence of carting 
the dung from and the crops to them. Suppoilng the farm- 
to contain 150 Scottiih acres of arable land, it fhould be 
divided into ten parts of fifteen acres each for carrying 6n this ' 
rotation : two of them, or diirty acres, would be annually, in 
wheat and oats ; one, or fifteen acres, in green crop,; one, or' 
fifteen acres, in wheat, or barley i two, or thirty acres, in cut 
dover, andrye-gra& and clover hay ; and four, or- fixty acres, 
in rich pafture.^. After the firft seourie of >diis rotation, two 
good horfes for the plough, and one for the cart, are fufficient 
to work the whole of diis fiirm. The following qualities 
form the great excellency of this rotation, and render it 
equally beneficial to the fiurmer, to the landlord, and to the« 
country at large. By . Ae proper divi/hn of labour among all 



the months of fheyear, the farm can be managed by few men' 
and horfes ; by the proportions <f /lock and crdpj a proper 
quantity of grain^ of piiUe, of milk, butter, and cheefe^ and of 
beef, are produced ; fo that the price of fome of thefe articles 
lifing as that of others of them fall (which in fa6l is always 
the cafe), they, upon the whola, fo exactly balance each other, 
that the annual returns of the farm in money ar.e always nearly 
the fame ; by the produdtion of afufficient quantity of dung 
annually from the great number of cattip kept on the faFm,-the 
belt of all manures for land tliat has been once fufiiciendy 
limed or marled, to keep the farm in a rich ftate, after die firft 
liming, without the expence of labour, time, and money, in 
importing foreign manures ; by the land having no need of a 
red fallow tx> pulverife, clean, or impregnate the foil with 
falubrious falts and oi!s frjm the atmofphere ; all thefe benefit 
cial purpofes being effe&ually ferved by the green crop, and the 
length of time the land lies in grafs and by every part of the 
farm producing^ every year^ not only a valuable crop, either of 
grain, roots or gra£», but one which alfo prepares the ground 
ibr the following crop. On fonie finaU farms, the Norfolk 
hufhandry is the rotation, vi%. one year turnip completely 
dunged, one year barley fown down with red clover, one year 
clover cut and confumed green, and one year wheat. This 
four years rotation is a. very good one upon a finall farm. In 
this county we have improved upon the Norfolk huibandry, 
\xi that we have changed the turnip crop from broadcaft to driH. 
Red £iUoHr(is.not v^ry much ufed \ and nvhere the above 
rotfitions are. carried on, it is neither neceflary nor beneficial. 
Tucnips in the jdciQ hufbandry are at once a very complete 
green fallow, and a valuable crop. Red fallow, or one altoge- 
ther wi.diout acrop, is of ufe in thoie counties only wh^re too 
£ceat a proportion of the land is kept under the plough. By 
ploughing too great a proportion of land, the labour «nd confer 
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qoenrexilBiKe of a farm is greatly increafed, the milk, butter,.^ 
cheefe^ young catde, beef, anddung, are greatly dimini(hed,and 
the grain is not increafed in fuch proportion as to compeniate 
tbefe loiTcs ; becaufe, under thefe rotations, each acre produces 
a.Iarger quantity of grain, and of amuch better quality* 

Bei^des the dung produced by the cattle on the farms, by^ 
that collected in all the towns, and by fome few compoft 
dunghills of rich earth, corrupted vegetables, and lime, a very 
large quantity of lime is ufed as a manure in this county. 
Dunghills ibould all He on a dry place, but in fuch a fituation 
that their own natural fap ihould not run off from them* 
Water {landing around them prevents the operation of air 
upon the dung, and. thereby its fermentation. Every time 
compoft dunghilk are turned, their top, ends,, and fides, . 
{Hould be cov.ered with lime or marl, to extra(Sb oils and falls 
{i'om the atmofphere. A large bed ofJime^one runs nearly 
through the middle of the arable part of this county, for the 
greateft part of its length, in a diagonal diredioit from S, £» 
to N. W, The lime-ftone hath been manufa<flured,. for 
many years, in the eaft-fide of the. county on theefitites of 
Springkell, Braes, and Kellhead i for feveral years near the 
middle of it, on the eftates of Comlejigon andClofeburn \ and* 
for fom^ years nearer ti^ weft fid&of it, oa thatof Baijiirg^^ 
There are fpme other fmall lime works in the oo^iOj befidei « 
th^e exten&ve ones; All the lime produced iniihrfey and idfitf 
a. conf^derable. quantity of Ihell lime imported, fpoiti £hg|laxvl' 
byr water carriagge, are' ufed for buildings aiid> manure within ^ 
the county. 

As the nature ^nd proper management of lime, j^r^r^mzi^ffr/,. 
i^ little known in many* counties of So^dand,, and in feveral'' 
p^^ts of this,: and- as J have ufed lime to a great exte«t for 
twenty, years^ chieflyrin improving mj^ own land,' and have 
made accurate exjj^rim^nts upon it m* a large ikale, it may 
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^crtups tend to the general progrefs ofagricukurc that I here 
give an account of the nature and mode of the operation of 
lime as a manure. It is effete I'lme^ and not ifuick lime^ chat is a 
manure. Not writing for the philofopher cmly, but alfo for the 
peafant, or the practical farmer, who is to benefit himfeif ani 
his country by die proper application of this manurci I fhall 
not define thcfc terms chemically, but in fuch a manner as 
fh?JI be intelligible to the pra£tical farmer, and at the iame 
time not unphilolbphic. Slitich lime 4s in its perfe&ion when 
the burned lime-ilone, by the application of water, is newly 
reduced to a fine dry light powder. When this powder is 
expofed to the free operation of the atmofphere (air in its 
prefent ftate), it gradually removes from the ilate of ([mck 
lime to that of effete^ until it entirely loTes its binding quality, 
and becomes unfit to cement ftones together in a building. 
Whenever lime arrives at this ftate it is effete^ Expofure to 
the free operation of air for a confiderable time in any ftate of 
it, or for a ihort time in intenfe froft, will reduce it to this 
ftate. The mafon calls Itfroft-bitten lime^ and knows well 
that it is altogether unfit for his purpofe of building. That 
expofure to the air for a confiderable time reduces lime to this 
ftate, is a faft univerfally Juiown wherever Ifme hath been ufed 
for building. Here, in paifing, it may not be improper to 
obferve, that as it is of advantage to four time^ as the mafonry 
drm is, or to mix it up with fand and a fmall quantity of water 
a^confiderable time before it is wrought up again, and ufcd 
for building, 4n order to diflblve fully all its particles, it ought 
to htfoured immediately after it is flacked^ or diflblved into a 
fine dry powder by the application of water, and as foon as 
foured it fliould be clapped very dofe together in a large heap 
with a very fmooth furfiure ; that thus kept from the free 
operation of air upon it, it may be preferved as quick as 
ppUxble, that from the ftrengtb of its binding quality it may 
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take Jirong'bandy as mafons term it. But as the ends for 
which lime is ufed, when applied as a cement in building, and 
^ a manure to land, are dircdUy oppofite to each other, reafon, 
^en before experiment, would lead us to conclude, that the 
flate of lime, when ufed to accomplilh thefc ends, (hould be 
equally oppofite. The end in building, is to cement and bind 
the ftones together into a foiid wall, ^ick lime^ poilefled 
of its binding quality, muft be in the moft fit ftate for accom# 
plifliing that end. But the end in manuring land is to ferment 
and loofen the foil. Of all others, the binding quality would 
be the moft unfit for this purpofe. If lime were to bind the 
ibil, or even the iand and finall ftones mixed with it, inftead of 
operating as a manure, it would as completely lock up all the 
vegetative qualities of A* ground as the intenfefroft does when 
it binds the furface unto one foiid, hard, and impenetrable 
mafs. For manure, therefore, it muft be fit only when, having 
loft its binding quality, it is become effete. This theory I 
T^BYefulfy provenhy many experiments on a large fcale, every 
one of which hath exadUy correfponded to and confirmed ir^ 
It may fufEce to mention one of them. Above twelve years 
ago I purchafed from a gentleman above 2000 Winchefter 
buihels of lime, which, in confequcnce of a law-fuit between 
him and a tenant, had lain in a heap under tlie open air for 
feveral year)s. At diat time I ipread the effete lime on parts 
of two different inclofures, and at die fame time fpread a larger 
Quantity ^^r acre of good quick lime of the fame kind upon the 
odier parts of thefe fields of the fame kind and quality of foil: 
And the effe£fc was, that the crop for the iirft year was greatly 
better, and for every year fii^ce die crops of grain and of grafi 
have been confiderably better on diole parts of die field on 
which the effete lime was fpread. . w 

Farmers all fed and acknowledge, that when new lim^ 
{that iS| i|uick lime) is ipread on their ground only a fbort 
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time before it is ploughed for a crop, tl^ crop receives rcry 
l*ttlc benefit from it for the firft year ; that is, as long as it is 
quick ic does not operate as a manure^ and when ipread on thcL 
groundin that ftatc, it muft have time to become rjffite before, 
it becomes a manure. If lime could be prefcxved always 
quid it .would never enrich any foil*, ^ick limej though na 
manure itfelf, hath a ftrong power of attracting to itfelf fine 
(alts, nitrous particles, and oils, from the atmofphere, from 
corrupted vegetables, and from the earth. Impregnated witli 
thcfi fubftanccs, its own original particles lofe their cohefive 
qualities, it becomes efFete, gradually uifchargcs itfelf of tfaefe 
oils, and efpecially (alt and nitre into the foil > by thele highly, 
ferments it, and renders it more porous, and thus more fit for 
the free andextenfive communication and operation of the air, 
and of the internal heat and effluvia of the earth, which is, as it 
were, its natural perfpiration. To the operation of thefe bodies 
on the foil, that infinitely wife^good, and powerful Being, who 
makes grafs to grow for cattU^ and corn and herbs for tkefer^ 
via of many hath communicated, and ftill preferves thof^ 
fruiflifying qualities, by the means of which, year after 3rear, 
he brings food and raiment for man and beaft out of his hidden 
treafurc. Such beii^ the nature of lime, and its manner of 
operation as a manure, we may hence learn the moft lutural, 
and therefore the beft mode of applying it as fuch. la 
general, that is the beft mode by which it is rendered die mo/i 
completely cfFete in die (horteft time. When it is rendered 
effete before the fiift crop is fown,impregnated with manures 
it operates upon the foil as foon as borfe-dung, aiid produces a 
good crop rv^;i th firfijear^ and. full of manures at the begin- 
ning it continues to ben^t the. fuc^eeding crops for many 
years. But what is the beft mode ? That certainly which^ 
by expofing itoioft'to the free operation of the atmofphere, 
moft fpeedily and cpmpletely impregnates and renders it efFetev 
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An land (hould be- laid completely dry, either by open drains, 
covered drains, or the direction, fize, and form of the ridges 
and furrows, as the nature and fituation of the ground direfts 
before lime is fprcad upon it. Becaufe water, to a* very great 
degree, refifts the communication and operation of air. Ac- 
cordingljs when wet land hath been limed, the lime will be 
found many years after, lying at the bottom of the furrow or 
corn foil, not eftete, but cemented together by its own binding 
4)uality, as amafs of hard mortar, and the wet land, notwith- 
ftanding the lime tliat is in it, produces poor and fcanty crops. 
Old grafe groond, or lay^ as it is called, is in die moft fit (late 
for being limed The lime fliould befpread as equally on fhc 
furfiice as dui be done, at «leaft a year before the ground is 
.ploughed* By being expofed, fo long, on the furFace to the 
air, it becomes eiFete before the firft crop is fown, and faftens 
fo completely among the roots of the grafs, and on the furfacs 
of the foil, that it is not buried in the bottom of die farrow in 
{>loughing. The lay ground fhould be 'ploughed with a 
narrow and (hsSlow furrow, not laid flat, but fet on its edge. 
Eachibllowing year the ground (hould be ploughed gradually 
deeper, in order to bring the lime near thefurface more within 
the influence of the air, and to bring up new and unexhaufted 
foil ; and the laft year the ground is in crop, and when it is to 
be laid down with grais feeds, it ihould be ploughed as deep as 
th^ foil and catde will permit, in order to bring up as muph of 
the lime, and of new and tinexhauftedTotl, as pofiible, to the 
furface, for the air to operate upon all the years it fbalMie in 
hay and paft ure. But if the funds * and dme of the farmer will 
allow, ike lime (hould befpread on die furface of the grafs 
ground for two or three years -before it is ploughed for a crop. 
In this way, the lime will not only be impregnated to a very 
high degree .by the length of dme it hath been expofed to the 
firee operation of the air, but alfo bjr the great mdioradon of 
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the quantity and quality of the gnJsy it will [!Kiy the farmer a 
vefy good intereft for his money and bbour, for each y«r dial 
it lies on the unploughed fur&ce. This hadi been my own 
plan^ and it hadi paid me abundantly. 

But fixnetimes it happens, jthat a farmer enters to a £irm in 
to bad a ilate, that there is no old lay ground to be limed, 
but much ground, that had been in crop for the preceding . 
year or fome preceding ones, (hat greatly needs lime. In this 
cafe, the ground, if clean of weeds, may be limed, though poor, 
after one ploughing, and. that, the feed./urrow. . The lime 
ihould be carted, in the preceding fummer, and laid in large 
heaps, on dry places, at the end& of the field. In that ftate it 
ihei'Jd lie to be impregnated from the air, efpecialiy from that . 
great quantity of nitie of which the frofty air in winter is fuIU* 
tmtil the fpring, when it (hould be fpread equally on the fur- 
face of the ploughed but unharr;»wed ground, one>iCwo, or three 
weeks before the feed is fown upon it, ^s the ftate of the wea- 
ther, and of the labour of the £urm, {hall permit. The feed 
ihould be ibwn upon the lime, and they ihould be harrowed 
together. In this cafe, the preceding ploughing ihould have 
ben deep, to bury any weeds that were in the exbaufted foii» 
and to bring up new foiU to the furface ; and if. grafs feeds are 
not (own with dus crop, the ploughbg for next crop fhould 
be ihallow, that the lime may be kept near the fur&ce and die 
«ir* But land Jimed in this ftate ftiould be laid 0ut to gnds, as 
foon as the general ftate of the £urm (haU allow. In grals, 
it will pay well for the lime, and it will produce good crops . 
<wiien opened op again* But if the land is. full of eidier root 
er leed weeds, or both, it fhould receive a winter iallow^and 
either a^conplete nd fiunmer fadlow or a turnip &Ilow, which 
is very properly ftiled a gram -fallow. The lime laid up in 
Jlc»p>ye)qilofed to the air fiu: as longatime aspoffibl^ ihould. 
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as in the former cs^ be fpread upon the fallowed land, after it 
hath reoeitcd'^ feed furrow. - 

Lime from difierent quarries, and even fr6m different (Irata 
of thXe rock in the (ame quarry, is of very difFerent ftrength, or, 
in oAer words^ hadi very different degrees of the quality of 
attraAing oils, £dts, and nitre, from the atmofphcre, from vege- 
tables, and from the earth. By a chemical procefs, the re- 
ipedive ftrengdis of different limes may be afcertained with * 
confiderablf precilion. But without fuch a procefs the com- 
mon farmer, who is not always a philofopher, may afcertain ^ 
them with nearly the (ameaccuracyj and with equal utility to 
the purpofes of agriculture. Commonly, the whiteft lime i:; 
the heft : but cohur is not an infallible criterion of ff rength. 
rhave repeatedly met with a dark -coloured lime much ftronger « 
than a very white lime» . But the following are certain marks 
of 'the ftrengtfa cf lime. Well burned lime-ftone, which is • 
commonly called 'Jhell limcy or lime reduced fo a fine light dry 
p«wder by the application.of water to fhell lime, which is called . 
quiek limei hjhong in the inverfe proportion of its iveight -,' 
the lime in either of theie Ibtes^^rj/^M/i^ the lighted is In the 
fame proportion the ftrongeft- The only exception fo this, 
is lime made from burned cbali ftones, or from lime-Jlone 
which hath a very gr^at proportion of f^^Zit In it. This is a > 
very white and light kind of lime, though weak. But chalky 
and lime^Jione approaching near to chalky are eafiiy known by 
ocular infpe£tion. . When quick lime, completely powdered, 
is fifted dirough a fine hair cloth, that is the firongeft which 
leaves upon the cloth fpecifically the finalleft quantity of earthy 
or iandy* particles ; that is the ftrongeft, of which the finalleft 
quantity, when fpread on the iame fpace of ground of foils of 
equal qudity, wlH ferment the feil of that (pace to fuch a degree 
that it win not bear corit op graft for fooie years. And alfoy 
t&at fuicklim is the ftnongeft whidvbears the greateft quan« 
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rity of the fame kind of /and when "made up into mortar for 
building, without being too poor to cement the ftones, or, as 
mafons term it, to take band. 

The ftrongcr the lime is, proportionally the fmaller quan- 
tity ihould be laid upon the acre. The quantity ought t(\ 
be proportioned alfo to the quality and ftate of the foil. The 
/malleft quantity ought to be laid on the {halloweiV, lighteft, 
loofeft, and warmeft foil i and the quantity (hould be increafed 
in.proportion to die increafc of the depth, heavinefs, ftifFnefs, 
and coldnefs of the foil. Ceteris paribus^ the greateft quantity 
fhould belaid on old laylandy or entirely unbroken land^ which 
had never been limed before« Land, once fufficientlylimed, 
ibould not be limed again for nearly twenty years ; and the 
fecond courfe of liming ought to be about a third part lighter 
than the firft* The proper quantity of good lime for a fir ft 
liming, in proportion to tlie natures and ftate of the foil, as 
already noticed, is from thirty-fix to eighty Dumfries meafures 
of JbeU lime for a Scotch acre. The Scotch acre is lo the 
Engltih nearly as four to fivci and the Dumfries meafure of 
lime is nearly two Winchefter bufliels. A meafure of 
good fhell lime produces about two meafures and a half of 
quick limey or dry powder, when newly flacked. As the fame 
(hip or cart contains a much larger quantity of lime in the 
fhell than \n the powder, it is all carried in this county in the 
ihcll, both by land and water, and ought always and every- 
where to be fo) for the Cune reafon. Ships employed in car- 
rying lime in this ftate ought to be very tight \ for if a confi- 
derable quantity of water penetrates into the lime, it will ibon 
heat and fwell to fucha degre^ that it will burft and bum die 
ilrongeft (hip. 

In the able furvey of the county of Mid«-Lothian, the 
writer mentions the well-known fiift, that lime is feldom ufed 
as a manure in the low and rich arable part of that county, and 
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gives it as hb opinion, Chat it would be of little beiieiu to that 
ground It is true, that not only the coal-aflics, but more 
efpecially the great quantity of oyfter and other fifli fhells^ 
containing a fine kind of //W, and impregnated with feafaltSy: 
which have been carried from the ftreets of Edinburgh to thefe 
grounds for many years, in a Cnall degree operate as lime on- 
them* Yet I am clearly of opinion^ that if thefe lands were 
put into a proper ftate for the application of lime to them, it 
would afford them the bed and cheapeft manure they have 
ever received^ or perhaps ever fliall receive. For lime always 
produces the beft effedl on a foil that is deep and full of oily 
iubftances, provided it is previoufly made dry and clean* 
Whatever the foil in that part of Mid-Lothian may have 
originally been, it is loi^ ago rendered deep, and impregnated 
with oil, by the very frequent application of dung or oily, 
fubftances for nearly a century back. But there is no land, 
where lime would be. more completely thrown awray, than ia 
that part of Mid-Lothian, if uiiikilfully applied In fome parts 
tbe land is W£t, and in many others very loofe, by having been 
almoft perpetually in. tillage. If lime^ when fpread on fuch 
ground, were ploughed down, prevented from^becoitiing effete 
by the wetnefe, and by its ou'n.fpecific gravity, rapidly finking 
through the loofe ground, beneath the corn foil, and the range 
of the roots of corn apd grafs, it would, for thefe reafons, . 
aiFord no; manure to, the crops. That part of the county is 
alfo very full of the feeds of. weeds, from having been very 
frequently dunged with fuch varieties of dsng, and from its not 
having been allowed to lie a fufficient time in grafs. If lime 
were properly applied to it, by bjdng fpread on the furfitce after 
the feed furrow, and harrowed in with the feed, from fuch 
expofure tp the air it would foon become efiete, greatly ferment 
the ioil, and thus raife a great crop ; but in i4s prefent ftat^^ 
fiill of the feeds of weeds, waiting a highly fermented and 
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pulvcrifed ftatc of the foil for vegetating, it would be a crop 
mt of corn J but of weeds ^ fo numerous and luxuriant thatlhcy 
would choak the corn. 

To put that part of the county into a proper ftate for lime, 
the W2t land (hould be laid as^ry as poflible by means of open 
or covered drains, or by the dirc£lion> fize, and form of the 
ridges and furrows, as the nature and fituation of the land 
require ; and the foul land fhould receive a complete winter 
arid fummer fallow. In many parts of the country, there is a 
frequent ploughing and harrowing without a crop for a year, 
which is called a fallowing. But dils is conducted witli fo 
little judgment, that inftead of killing, it greatly nourifhes and 
increafes the weeds. Though perfuaded that many gentlemen 
and fiirmers, both in Mid-Lothian and in many other counties 
of the kingdom, know the proper mods of fallowing much 
better than I, yet not for the information of fuch perfons who 
ncc^d it noc, but for that of others who have paid lefs attention 
to this important branch of agriculture in a cropping county^ 
than its importance to the interefl: of themfelves and of their 
country demands, I fhsdl give a fhort account of the proper 
mode of iUlowing. 

The objeAs of fallowing are three '.—cleaning the foil of 
root weeds— of yJ^^/ weeds— and puhertjing it fo as to form 
a larger range in itibr the operation of the air, >of the internal 
effluvia of the earth, and of the roots of grain. Root weeds 
are all thoie kinds of noxious grafi in particular, and of weeds 
in general, which, being perennial plants, are preierved and 
propagated by dieir roots. Seed weeds are all thofe weeds 
> which, being annual plant% die to their very roots fbon after 
they have flied dwir ieed, and are propagated only by then: 
;fecd& It is a weH-known and effatblifhed fa£(, that the (eedis 
of many of thefe weeds, often lie dormant in die earth for 
many years, widiout either vegetating or lofing dxcir vegetativte 
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fjnality ; and whenever the ftzte of the foil, or of the fearoif^ 
becomes remarkably favourable for their vegetation, or the/ 
arebrought, either by accident or art, nearer the furface of the 
foil and the influence of the air, they fpring forth in great 
abundance, and choak the crop. The moft effeAual way of 
deftroying root wteds^is to wither the roots completely; thus . 
to deprive them of their natural juice, and to contrad thoie 
pjK'ous fibres, by which they attraA v^etable food from the 
foil, and communicate it to the plant, to fuch a degree, as to * 
unqualify them for performing, thofe fim^ons neceflary to the 
prefervation of the vegetable life. Seed weeds are moil 
ef&dually deftroyed, when dieir feeds are made to vegetate in . 
the greateil abundance, and the weeds raifed from them to rot^ . 
without bearing and (bedding their feeds. 

All foils that need to be. fallowed, are in&fted with weeds of 
the one or other of thefe kinds^ moft of them with tfaofeof botb^ . 
but often in very difFefent proportions. The kinds and pro- 
portions of thefe will be eafily feen by the eye, if attention is . 
paid to the appearance of the fields, during the time of the pre- 
viouscropor crops. Poor, overcropped, and exhaufted lands> . 
tlmt had been feldom dunged, are moft infefted with ro9t weeds 'y . 
and rich lands, too. often in crop and frequently dunged, are -. 
moft full of feed weeds.. The laft of fihefeis the general ftatc 
of the low lands Jn Mid-Lothian. . All weeds injure the crop 
in two ways : firft, by attrading to their own nourifhment a . 
great part of that vegetable food fi:om the foil, the manures, . 
and the air, ^ich ihould have fed the crop of corn; and^ , 
fecondly, by obftru6ling the free circulation of the ;iir around 
the ftemor ftrawof thecorn. >By this.x^bftrudtion, many of 
the weaker plants of com are totally deftroyed, and the ftraw of 
all the reft, pear the grpund and in. the range, of the weeds, is 
rendered too (oft to convey a fufiicient quantity of whcJefome 
vegetable food up t;he ftalk or ftem to the ear^.and too feeble to * 
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fupport the corn until it is ripe. From this ftate of the tblky 
<he corn lod^s before it is fiUed^ltes flat on the ground, is eidier 
tcovered by the weeds, or by edge-grotving (that is, young green 
corn, fpringing up from die ears of com lying with one edge or 
fide on the ground), a great part of it entirely rots on the 
ground, and all the reft is of an inferior quality, both of 
grain and ftraw. 

Even from the reafonof the thing, previous to all experiment^ 
it will be evident to every intelligent perfon, that as ro^t weids 
are deftroyed by being deprived of their vegetating quality, and 
feed weeds by being made to vegetatein abundance, the modes 
of fallowing for each of thefe ends, muft be as oppofite to 
each other, as tbefe ends themfelves are, and that they cannot 
both be carried on, in the &me inftant of time, on the fame 
iield. The fame operation cannot, at the fame moment, both 
encourage and check vegetation. 

The firft objeS in fsdlowing a field, infefted with both kinds 
of weeds, is, to deftroy the rcot weedsy becaufe the operations 
neceflary for deftroying them, greatly prepare the foil for tfaofe 
by which the feed weeds ihali be afterwards deftroyed. But 
if the deftrudion of the feed weeds was firft attempted, the 
operations neceflary for that purpofe, would greatly ftrengthen 
the roots of the other weeds : and alfo becaufe the firft part 
of the fallowing feafon is, from the Jiate of the air^ moft 
favourable for deftroying root weeds, and the laft part of it for 
•deftroying feed weeds. 

Toaccomplifli thefe two important purpofes, the' field that 
is to be fallowed, fliould receive thefirft ploughing in the month 
of November, in as dry a ftate of the weather and of the 
ground as can be obtained. It fliould not be earlier, left the 
mild weather in Odober fliould give too much encouragement 
to the growth of grafs roots, nor later, if the weather fliall 
:f)ermit, left the frofts fetting in ihould ftpp it too long^ 
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TKis furrow fliould. be plou^ed lb 4eep as to turn tip the 
roots of the. weeds. . It ihpuld be cut as narrow aspra^Slicable) . 
and not laid, flat, but left (landing as ftralght upon'ics edge as 
poflible, that fo far as pi^dticable there may be a fmatt rib or 
empty fpace between every two farrows, for the free circulation 
of the air. lathis rough linharrowed ftate the field fhoiild 
lie until the firft very dry weather in t!;? beginning of March, 
or any time between that and the middle of April that fuch 
weather occurs. Theij,y2x7/ without being harrowedy it fhould 
be crofs'ploughed with a furrow as narrow and deep as the 
former. After this operation, the foil will lie in fmaO Iquare 
rough pieces, with the air circulating round every one of them, 
and withering thofe grafs roots in them which, from their fitua- 
tion through winter, had been nearly deftroyed by the froft. 
In this ftate it fhould lie for ten or fifteen da}rs in the drieji 
weather that can be got, or confiderably longer waiting for dry 
weather, and then in thedriejl weather it fhould be very com- 
pletely harrowed, both along and acrofs the ridges, by a drag 
harrow, and a few days after by a light harrow. By thefe 
harrowings the roots of the weeds, fhaken loofe from the foil, .. 
v/ill lie as a light cover on the furface of the field like tedded 
hay. In this ftate they fhould lie for fome days, to dry more 
completely, and, if the weather hath been dry, they fhould then . 
be thrown into heaps all over the field by pitch-forks, and, . 
while lying loo/e^ burned into afhes and fcattered over the field. 
But if by the moifture of the weather they will not burn, they . 
fhould be carted oft'the field, laid in large heaps, afterwards 
jnade up into compoft dunghills, and completely diflblved by a 
proper mixture of lime, marl, fea-fhells, or horfe-dung. By 
the operation of the froft in winter, and of the dry winds in the 
fpring, upon the roots, fo fully expofed to them by the divided 
and rough ftate in which the foil had been laid up by the two 
jjloughings, .thefe weeds, in ordinary years, completely wi- 
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Acred, and having loft their hdd ^f the foil, will be eafily 
£xtra£ted from it by thefe two * harrowings : and if any 
remain in the field after the burning or carting off the withered 
Toot weeds, their vegetating quality being thus deft royed, they 
Vb^ill foon die away. 

Now a different «nd is to be obtained, and different means 
correfpondent to it muft be ufed. Seed weeds are to be deftroyed 
by being made to vegetate. The field, cleared of root wced?^ 
muft be ploughed with a very fhallow furrow laid as flat as 
. f)ra<3icable. • Immediately aft^r the ploughing, it muft be har- 
^•owed very fine and fmooth, with a light harrow. In that ftate 

• it muft lie until it is completely covered over with a crop of 
weeds. When the forwardeft of thefe are beginning to 
form their feeds, they muft be ploughed down with a furrow a 
kittle deeper than the former, and laid as flat. Immediately 
harrowed as formerly, the field muft lie until it is covered with 

• another crop of weeds, which, when come to the former ftate, 
•muft be ploughed down with a furrow ftill a little deeper. 
In this way one quantity of the feeds of weeds after another 
muft be brought by the plough, in regular fuccefiion, from 
^different depths to the furface of the foil ; which, by a light 
and fine harrow with fliort teeth, muft be pulverifed to a fit 
itate for encouraging their vegetation ; and one crop of weeds 
after another muft thus be buried in the foil until few weeds 
or none grow upon the field. All this may be accompliihed 
4)y ttie end of September. Of all feafons, the moft &vourable 
for a complete fidlow is a frofty winter, a dry fpring, and a 
ihowery warm fummer and harveft. In the low part of Mid- 
Lothian, immediately after the fellow hath received the feed 
furrow, with which it fhould be ridged out in a proper manner 
in the end of September, a proper quantity of ^f^ lime fhould 
be fpread on the furiace, and the wheat leed harrowed in with 
the lime. Not only will the lime, thus laid on the Mid- 
Lothian 
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Lothian, ground, produce a very rich crop of wheat, but ttie 
following crops will be much better for the lime for many 
years, if the land is kept under right management. This 
theory is confirmed by many repeated experiments made 
by myfelf and others. In the old bad management of land in 
Dumfriesfhire, a part of every farm was called the croft^ 
which was kept always in crop, and on which all the dung of 
the farms, including the afhes, had been laid> time immemorial. 
Thcfe crofts, by conftant tillage and frequent dungings, were 
brought to nearly the prefent ftate of the low lands of Mid* 
Lothian. For feveral years back, many of thefe crofts have 
been fallowed and limed in the way defcribed above, and in 
every inftance, the lime hath had a moft powerful influence on 
Chem. 

In fome parts of Dumfriesihire, near the Frith, fleech and 
(ea-ihells are ufed as manures. Sea-fhells are banks of dif- 
folved fea-fliells within tide-mark, impregnated with fait from 
the fea. Sleech is a rich fludgy mixture of fine earth and 
clay with fome iand, impregnated with fait from the fea, lodged 
in lakes, creeks, or hollow and land-locked parts along the fea- 
^ore, and near the foots of rivers, within tide-mark. Fron 
the falts which are in them, and from the quantity of fliell 
lime in the former, both thefe operate nearly as lime does, 
imd ought to be applied to the foil in the fame manner, but 
in very large quantities, on account of the great proportion of 
fand, earth, and clay, which is in them. Thefe manures wiH 
not bear the expence of a long land-carriage, on account of 
their great weight, and the great number of cart-loads necef- 
fary to drefs an acre. There is very little marl in this county, 
i}ut it is very plentiful in many parts of the adjoining ftewartry 
of Kircudbright. There are three kinds of it :— the flone — ^the 
clay-^and the ihell marl. The ftone marl, dug out of a brittle 
K)ck, broken fin^ll with bammcrS) and fpread for a confiderabfe 
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tim; on the fur£xce of the groua<l» diflblves fl(?wly by the 
operatio.i of the air, and enriches the foil. Wlicn a .large 
quantity is fpread upon, the ibil, ic is, at firil,.a flow but ^ per^ 
mancnt mapure, and ja great deflroycr of w«^eds. Clay marl is 
a rich mallow day dug from pits, which eafily diflblves by thd 
influence of the air. Shell marl is oiuch the i;icheft and bed 
kind. It is a rich calcareous earth, full of fmall fhells, iuppofed 
to be formed under ground by a fmall infc^l. Many of thefe 
fhells are greatly diflblved, and fome of them are quite entire. 
This marl is dug from pits, or dragged from the bottom of 
lochs or lakes by boats and inftruments formed for the purpofe* 
All marls ferment with acids ; and thofe are the ftrongeft 
and befl of their kinds which ferment mofl abundantly with 
the weakefl acids. Marls partake of the nature of lime, with 
a mixture of a large quantity of earth, and therefore operate 
like lime upon the foil, muft be applied to it like lime, but in 
much greater quantities. On account of the great quantity 
necefl'ary to drefs an acre, marls will not bear the third part of 
the diftance of land-carriage that lime will b^ar% 

The reafon why there is much lime-flone and little marl in 
this county, and the very reverfein the next one, the ftewartry 
cf Kircudbright, is, that this is generally 2. free ftone diftridy 
and that a whinn or hard blue^^^ diftridl. A country which 
lies on a bed olfreejlone commonly abounds in lime znd coal *^ 
and one that lies on a bed of w^/;?^^?^^^, provided the natural 
foil is kindly, and the rifing groimds arc interfperfed with . 
land-locked moraiTes, moiTes, and lakes, abounds in marls« 
The natural pofition too, or, as miners term it, the dip oifree 
Jione is favourable for working quarries of lime ftone and pits 
jof coal, while the ^fpoftt;A/««/?<?«f renders it almoftimprafti- 
cable to work either under fuch a bed, even if.they were under 
that ftratum. Free ftone in general lies nearly horizontal, 
.or^ as miners term it, with ^ fmall dlpy but whinn Jione as 
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nearly perpendicular, or with a gr^at dip. Let ushere admire 
and adore'diat Divine w^dom and goodnefs which hath placed 
the cW near ^or lime ftinu^ withbuf which the^ latter would be 
of little life to man, and bothuiider<thatftratuin which renders 
k pra(^icable for mantoextra6): them from the bowels of the 
^rth, ai)d bach plated n^arl, w^ich^docs not need the applica* 
tion of fire to render it a manure, in thofe countries where coal 
•cannot be found nor dug. 

Atldiefe kinds ef manures, by ^highly fermenting, greatly 
|)ulverifing, and ftimulating t^e foilymake it fpeedily and com- 
pletely force out of itfdf, into^the plants upon it, all the vege- 
table food it contains. Hence land injudicioufly managed for 
fome years, after it hath been fufliciently dreifed with any of 
thefe Jiimulating manures, will be reduced to a much worfe 
ftute than it ever was or could have been in before fuch manures 
had been applied to it. By over-cropping, Without the appli- 
cation of dung or oily fubftances, it may be reduced to a caput 
mortuum that can bear neither corn nor grafs. In this way the 
^oil, totally deprived of all thofe oily fubftances which are 
tieceffary to feed vegetables, and to form a proper cohefion 
among the finer particles of earth, is rendered fo exceffively 
poor and loofe, that it can neither feed, nor even fupport, the 
4-oots of corn or grafs. To this completely barren flate I have 
fcen iiiany fields reduced, by the injudicious management of the 
farmer.^n many of thefe inftances,his greedinefs to take a crop 
or t^o more from his lime or marl than he ought,-firfl com- 
pletely ifnpoverifhes his farm, and'then himfelf, as* the necefTary 
confequence. In agriculture, as much as in any othe<^ thing, 
it is of bad confequence to be penny-wife TimA, ^ound-foolijh. 
In thiscafe, it is not true, that a bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bufh. After land is drefTed with thefe manures, only 
two crops of grain, or at the moft, in fome particular foils and 
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ftates of theni) three (hould be taken, until the land is laid bub; 
to grafs for fome years, or completely dunged, to fupply the: 
great wafte of oils on the preceding crops by fuch ftroiig fer-^ 
mentation. Soil reduced to a caput mortuum^ by over-cropping» 
after liming, or by over-liming, can be reftored only by a full 
drefling with oily dung, or by being laid out to grafs for* 
many years* 

As dung of all kinds is of a very different nature from 
thefe ftimulating manures, as the manure in itfelf does not 
attra£t it from the air, but, on the contrary, many of its fineft 
qualities are exhaled by the air ; hence it muft be applied ta 
the foil in a different manner. Dung, when firft collected 
into a dunghill, foon ferments, or, as it is called, heats greatly. 
When this fermentation is completely over, the dung is in 
thefitteft ftate for being fpceadon the land.^ This fermenta-i- 
tion is neceffary for two purpofes : firft, by over-heating the 
feeds of weeds J which, from many caufes, are mingled with the 
dung, to deftroy their vegetating quality ; and, fecondly, to 
diffblve, by putrefaction, the various fubilances of which the 
dunghill is compofed, and. thereby toreduce.them to.amanure* 
Everyday after thefe. purpofes are accompliflxed, the dunghill 
diminifhes, both in quantity and^quality, by exhalation, and 
moft in the warmeft weather. But till thefe are accomplifhed, 
to fpread it on the foil would be to fow a large crop of weed% 
and to apply unripe dung to' the land. To prevent exr 
halation, the dung fhould be ploughed in with the feed 
furrow, as foon as poi&blc after it is equally fpread on the 
furface« 
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FARMING UTENSILS, DRAUGHT CATTLE, 
AND USUAL SEED-TIME AND HARVEST. ' 

J HE ploughs in general ufe are, die Englifh plough, the 
old Scottifli plough, and the Scottifli plough with the Englifh 
mould-board. The firft' of thefe is ufed in foils free of ftones ; 
the fecond in land full of ftones; and the third, ccmipofed of parts 
of both, in foils in the medium ftate between thefe two. Of 
thefe three kinds are the foils in different diftri6ls of this county, 
and each of thefe ploughs is the moft fit one for the nature of 
the foil in which it is ufed. They are made handibme, light, 
and with as little fn^ion on the fole and mould-board as is con- 
fiftent with ^ Jleady motion, and with the cUaring of the 
furrow. A plough is commonly drawn by two ftrong horfes ; 
and one man commonly holds the plough, and drives the horfes 
by a pair of long reins. In breaking-up ftifF land from 
grafs, three, or fometimes four, horfes are yoked into a 
plough of the fame conftruSion, but erf's ftronger and larger 
make. 

Light handfome carts, of a good fize, drawn each by one 
4iorfe, are moft commonly ufed, as being the moft profitable. 
Iti long carriages out of the farm one man drives two of thefe 
carts. The bodies or boxes of thefe carts, made fo dofe as 
to hold dung, lime, or the finefl (and, are formed to coup or 
turn up, in order to empty them of die loading at once, with- 
out unyoking the horfe from the Jhafis \ and when brought 
^wn again, they are fecured by a very fimple iron locker on 
the fore-part. When employed in carting corn, hay, ftraw, 
or any other light top-loading, a handfome, light, and large 
frame, called a Jhelving^ much longer and wider than thebox^ 
is placed over, and in a very fimple and efledual manner 
fattened to it, upon which the top-loading is baOt, of fufficient 
length and breadth*. Some carts drawn by two horfes, and a 
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▼erjr few waggons drawn by four or more horfes^ arc ufed. 
The harrows and rollers are of a very good and fimple con- 
ftru£tion. Fanner Sy or machines for dreffing corn, by 
fupplying the want of natural wind, of a very good conftruc- 
tion, are common ; and there are fome, but only a few, 
tnjhing machines^ driven by hor fes. Where water can be got, 
it is much preferable, on many accounts, to horfes, for that 
purpofe. 

Only few oxen are ufed in the draught. Their motion in 
the cart and in the plough is {ofiow^ compared with that of 
horfes, that the greater quantity of work performed by horfes 
is more than a compenfation for the difference of the expence 
of feeding, and for the beef of the fuperannuated fteer. Befides, 
the only foil in which a team of oxen is preferable to one of 
horfes is diat which is very deep^Jliff^ and free of earth-faft 
flones. But diere is little of that kind of foil in this county. 

In a county foextenfive, and fo various in elevation, expo- 
fure, climate, ibil, and cultivation, the feed-time and harveft 
are equally various. In fome parts of the county they are as 
early, and in others nearly as late, as they are in any part 
between Solway Frith and the Frith of Forth, and between 
the eaftern and weftern boundaries of Scotland. Thefc 
feafons are earlieft in the fouth fide of Nithfdale. There the 
times of fowing are, for wheat, from the middle of September 
to the end of Odober ; for oats, peafe, beans, and flax, from 
the tenth of March to the twentieth of April ; for potatoes, 
bear, and barley, from the twentieth of April to the twentieth 
of May \ and for turneps, from the tenth to the twenty-fourth 
of June. The harveft ordinarily begins before the middle of 
Auguit, and the crop is got totally into the barns and barn- 
yards by the tenth of Odiober. la cold and wet feafons it is 
fomewhat later. 
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The feed-time and harveft are a little later on thefouth fid^js 
of Annandale and Efkdale. In all thefe three diftri£ts they 
become gradually later to>yards the northern parts of them, 
which are more elevated above the level of the fea, more 
removed from the temperature of the fea air, and of a foil and 
fubfoil naturally more cold and wet. And from the natural 
drynefs and fertility of the ioil in Nithfdale,even taits northern 
extremity, that diftrid preferves to its north fide, the iame 
comparative earlinefs of feed-time and harveft with the other 
two diftrids, with which it began at its fouth fide. Ixi the 
lateft parts of all the diftridb there is not much crop. 



INCLOSURES. 

JMUCH land is inclofed, but much more ftill lies open, 
greatly f o the hurt both of the beauty and of the utility of the 
county. Some lands derive more benefit from indofing than 
others y but, in geticxalj/ufficient inclofing increafes land about' 
one third in its value. I have {aid fufficient inclofing, becaufe 
fences which do not keep in cattle night and day .are worth 
nothing. They are juft fo much land wafted as they ftaiyi 
upon, and fo much money thrown away as was paid for build- 
ing thenii Open land, worth twelve {hillings per acre of 
yearly rent, will be worth eighteen (hillings per acre, when it is 
fufficiently inclofed, and divided into parks of a proper fize 
for the extent of the farm* 

The fize and number of the inclofures fhould be propor- 
tioned to the extent of the farm, and to the nature of die 
rotation of crops to be carried on in it. In die example given 
of a ten year's rotation on an arable farm of one hundred and 
fifty, acres there ihould be ten divifions of fifteen acres eadu 
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In other farms their number and fize {hould vary, on the fame 
principles, with their extents and rotations. 

Fences vary in their materials, conftrucHon, and nature^, 
and in the expence of making them) with the nature and 
fttuation of the land to be rnclofcd, and with the nature, 
quality, and diflance, of the materials for conflrud^ing them.. 
The beft, cheapeft, and moft permanent feiKes for wet lands, 
are, ditches with a bank on one fide, in the form of a £aii dyke> 
made of the earth whic!i is thrown from the ditch.. The 
ditch fhould be fix feet wide at top> eicrhteen inches wide at 
bottom, and four feet deep ; and the bank, or dyke fhould be 
four feet wide at bottom, fourteen inches wide at top, and' 
three feet and an half high. A finaller ditch than this will not 
be 3. fufficientfence ; but if there is a large run of water to be 
drained ofF, the ditch muft be made as much larger as is 
necefTary to carry off the water. Between the fide of the 
ditch and the bottom of the dyke there fhould be a fcarcement 
of about a foot, and, in order to fave the expence of fencing, 
the thorns, a thorn hedge fhould be planted near the bottom of 
the dyke,. on the fide next the ditch^ if the ground is not very 
wet I but if it is exoeffively wet,fallows, willows, elders, birch, 
erodier aquadc bufhes or trees, fhould be planted, in order to 
ibrengthen the fence, (belter the ground, and pay for the foil 
on which the dyke ftaiid& Cold deep lands, vAicre there are 
no ftones for fences, are inclofbd by what is called a c/aped 
dgke. This is a fence very like the Ibnner \ with this differ- 
ence, diat the fide of the bank neareft the ditch is formed of 
die loofe mould, with a great flope from the bottom to the top, 
aad, to hinder it from rufhing Into the ditch, it is clofely 
daped together with Ihovels. The former fence is prefer-^ 
aUe to this. 

In light dry land, fiiU of fmall tumbling ftones turned tip 
by the plough ud faarrowi the befl and cheapeft fences are 
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dykes (walls) four feet four inches high, four feet wide at 
bottom, and fourteen inches at top, faced on both fides with 
thefe ftones, only one Jione thick^ each row of ftoncs being 
beaded very /i/»with earth full of grafs roots. On the one 
Cde^ on the top of the (econd row of ftones from the ground, a 
row of thorns fhould be laid in or planted when the dyke is 
building- The whole heart of the dyke fliould be filled with 
earth beaten very (olid. The top fhould be finiflied, not with 
a cope of turf, but with fine mould, as thefe dykes on dry foil 
need all the. rain they can receive at top to make the beds of 
grafs roots grow among and bind the ftones, and to afibrd 
fufficient moifture to the thorns. In moft cafes, thefe are the 
only dykes that fhould be built on light dry land, where ftones 
of fufficient fisfe and quantity for double dykes cannot be got,, 
unlcfs at an enormous expence. Fail dykes upon fuch land are 
no fences. Though cattle cannot leap, they climb over them, 
and in a very few years they moulder down. On light dry 
land, thorn hedges grow fo flowly that a fail dyke will not 
defend them from the injury of cattle, nor ftand till they 
become a fence. Thefe are very complete and durable dykes 
when rightly built.; but of all others the leaft permanent when 
improperly confhuiled.- Three-fourths, at leaft, of this kind 
of dykes in the country are conftrufted with fo little fkill, 
Aat they cannot, and, in fa£l:, do not, ftand two years. 

When improperly conftrufted, thefe dykes always fall, 
by bulging or burfting out in the middle of their height. 
ThisiS owing to the heterogeneous materials of which they are 
conftruded. The outfides built of ftones, from their folidity, 
do not fettle much ; buttfie infide or heart, compofed of earth, 
from its loofcncfs fettles mueh. When the heart fettles 
downward from the top, and the backing falls away fi-om the 
rows o£flones near the top of the dyke, thefe rows of ftones 
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Icaii invard ; and, in proportion as the earth fettles down 
from the top, it fvvells about the middle of the dyke, and forces 
the ftones out, and the dyke down, at that part. 

To prevent thefc caufcs from operating to the deftru6lion 
of thefe dykes, they ihould be conftrucked in the following 
manner. About nine rows of good ftones will bring them to 
the proper height. Tlie firft three rows at the bottom (hould 
be built with a very fmall bevel^ or leaning backwards ; the 
fecond three rows with a great bevel ; and the laft three rows 
with as little bevel as the firft three had. The heart muft be 
beaten very hard down to each row of ftones, and muft be fo 
much raifed above the level of the preceding row of ftones, 
that every row when placed on its bed muft lie, not horizon- 
tally, but confiderably lower in the outward than in the inward 
end of the ftone. The largeft ftones fliould be laid at the 
bottom of the dyke, and they ftiould gradually diminifti in fize 
to the top. They fliould all be laid with one end in and the 
other out in the dyke. After the whole dyke is raifed to half 
of its height, it fliould fettle for fome months in that ftate 
before it is finiflied oiF. Conftru&ed in this way, the heart of 
the dyke will not fettle much, and the little that it does will 
Wing all the ftones to lie nearly horizontal, and will bulge out 
the three middle rows to the (ame bevel with the reft of the 
iiyke. If thorn hedges are not to be planted in them, the moil 
permanent of thefe are old fail dykes, that have flood for fome 
years, faced with ftone. I got fome done this way twenty 
years ago, which have been complete fences ever fince, are fo 
ftill, and have never needed any rebuilding. 

Each of thefe kinds of fences are the beft for their refpec^ ve 
lands, being the moft complete, permanent, and cheap, in their 
particular iituations, and communicating to their ref^edlive 
/oils thofe advantages i/rtuch they moft need. The firft of 
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thcfe drains off the faperfluous and i.ijurious water, and fhel- 
ters the cold foils. In fuch foils thorns and all aquatic bufhes 
2nd trees grow quickly, and rife to the grcateft height : and 
the fecond of thefe, which is almoft the only one p adticablc on 
fuch lands, clears the fields of the ftnall tumbling ftoneu 
The prices of thsfe fences vary with the hardnefs of the 
grounds. They may be made from one fliilling and three- 
pence to two fhiUings p^r roody befides the price of the 
thorns, and the cxpence of gathering and carting the ftone?. 
The rood for all fences in this county is fix Scottifli ells, 
or nineteen feet of length, running meafure along the dyke or 
ditch^ without meafuring height, depth, or breadth. Thefe 
laft dimenfions are all fixed at making of the bargain, and 
particular refpe£t is had to .them in fixih^ the price of the 
rood of fence 

In lands where there are either whinftone quarries, or large 
detached ftones of fufficient fize and quantity for double ilone 
dykes, which is the cafe with many parts of this comty, efpe- 
cially in the Nithfdale di(lri£^, fuch (lone dykes (or walls) a.e 
the fences. Thefe dykes are built of flone, without any lime 
or mortar, and arc the beft of all fences for farms. Walls 
built with lime would be much better ; but the additional 
expence of buildings as well as oflime, renders them improper 
|br extenfivefarms^ Thofe for lands kept under the plough, 
and for the pafturage of horfes and black cattle,are built of the 
following dimenfions : Thirty inches wide at the bottom, 
fourteen at the top, coped with a row of long flat iiones 
placed very dofely together,, and four feet four inches high* 
to the top of the cope-ftone. In lands pailured with iheep, 
the dykes are five feet fix inches high, of which three fest 
is double, then a band-flone of fix inches thick, and two 
feet of fingje dyke in the top* Thefe lafl are commonly 
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stalled Galloway dykes, becaufe riiey abound in that part of 
the kingdom. 

The expence of building thefe dykes varies with the qua- 
lity of the ftone?, the difficulty of raifing them, the diftance 
from which, and the nature of the ground over idiich, they are 
carted. According to the variations of thefe particulars, the 
^ Tailing, gathering, and carting of the ftones, are from one 
{hilling to diree (hillings per rood, and the building of the 
^yke is from ninepence to one (hilling and twopence ptr 
rood. 

Thefe dykes, well built with a fufficient quantity of through- 
bands, ftand for many years, if they are founded on a foil diat 
lies on a fandy or fandy-gravel bed. But thofe that are built 
on a foil which iKith a bottom of clay or till, tumble down, 
in many parts, in the time of a very intenfe froft, or of a 
fudden thaw after fuch a frofl. The (ame materials being 
iufficient for repairing them, the expence of rebuilding is not 
jreat. 

The reafon why they frequently fall, on the laft of tiicfe 
foundations, in an intenfe froft or a fudden thaw, is, that the 
ipundation is turned; by thefe ftates of the air, from a hori- 
zontal to afloping ftate, and then the dyke falls to the low fide. 
Unobferving or unphilofophic men may, at firft, doubt this 
h&y or regard it as unaccountable.^ But it is abfblutely 
certain, and eafily accounted for. Certain warm effluvia, as 
a kind of natural pcrfpiration, perpetually rife from the interior 
parts of the earth, and force themfelves through the furiace of 
[ the ground into the furrounding atmofphere. Though the 

intenfe froft does not bind the dry and loofe fand and gravel 

t to fuch a degree as to clofe up all the interftices of thefe 

' jpoTous bodies, yet it renders the till and clay too dofe and 

Jiard for thofe internal effluvia to force their way through . 
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trace die crafted clay, thcfe c#vvig juake fi^ch grpimtf to/ia^U 

J3;ere it niajr no^ ;be hnpno^xo qbfcxyfi^ inp^&j^ thjit this 

kind of jground £we]l^ fii pwdj^ ^ t)ie J^rgc ftgncp, which 

hBfp^to he in it, jkeepinj^ tbeir piUce^ appear |o be ^cady 

fiiDk i aiiid the ground, at laft, forced opci^ ia many parte, by 

Ifcc prcffutt ^the warm effluvi% craqks ^ op<ais pafl^g^ 

/or thcqti into |he .atmofphete. By the Aidden and great a44i- 

tioiLof 4^e iong'imprifoned warm effluvia, tbe atmQrphere.i» 

,J!en4cred mild» aoda thaw comes cga. Thefe d&ds the cpofi - 

mpn jpepple frequency obfcrve ; zfjd .they have long rcgardf d 

the finking of the ftones, and the cracking or opening of t^e 

fui&ce of the groimd in fiich foils to a gp^t do^ee^ as the 

iiureft.J^^ptoms of an approaching diaw^ ydiich thaw, to 

iliftii^gyii^b it irom the iltght, ibprt, and ^cafipn^ ones, that 

arjfc bot^ a flight change in the ilatc of the air, ,they call 

:4t gtymnJ tffow. I have frequeijitly ohfcrved npt only ilppe 

^kestpiallfrom this cauie, but alfo walls of honfes, foundfd 

fifxi^iKJH gfPV^^d^and not below the reach of the froft, to rei;td 

,;md.crack inafrofty winter, though diey h^ ftppd pei/e(9;}y 

entire for fiiaoy preceding mild years. 

In this, <as in all pther things, the firft ftcp to the difcovery 
of an effei3:ual cure, is a clear knawledge of the nature and 
caui^.of tbe^ifeaie. The £dUAg of theic dykes will.be pre- 
' vent^i if the foundation, on which thciy ace .built, can be kept 
in its horizontal ftate, notwithflanding the influence.of the 
irofts and thaws. ThefoUowif^dire^oiis, if obicrvcd in the 
original cpnftni6)ion of the dykc% will prove efiei£tual, in z^oft 
cafes, to this ei>d« 

J ft. The line of die longeft dykes of the inclpfurc .a\uft 
run from fouth jU> .^prtlj) as nearly as the iituation of tfie 
groiu^ and the {igvre of the indpfur^ will.i)ermit, fo tl^t 
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«nc fide of the dyke may be due eaft, and the other due wed ; 
or as near thefe points as can be. 

2dly, The earth muft be dug out of the ground on which 
the Ihorter crofs dykes are to be built, in the fame way in 
which it is dug out for the foundation of houfes, Butto keep 
the expcncc of digging moderateyand not" to bury many ftones 
under the natural furface of the ground^ the foundation fhould 
be dug only about nine inches deep, and the earth fhould' be 
laid up for about nine inches high on each- fide of the dyke, 
fb that thefroft muft penetrate eighteen inches into the ground 
before it can aflfe£t or change the pofition of the clay, or till, 
on which the dyke is founded. In Dumfrics-fhire froft very 
ieldoiB penetrates to that depth. 

And, 3dly, All the ftones muft be laid the long way of the 
ftone through the dyke^ even though, thereby, the outfide of the 
dyke, (hould not have fo clofe and fine a face as otherwife it 
might have had. This pofition of the ftones muft be attended 
tcs as well in the heart as in the outfides of the dyke. I do not, 
here, fpeak of laying the largeft and broadeft flones in the 
foundation, of making a fufficient fearccmcnt above the foun- 
dation-fhme, of laying as many through-bands as can be got^ 
of locking the eope-ftones very clofe, and of building the 
whole d^e weH, as all thefe particulars muft be attended to 
in the conftru£tion of dykes on every founduion. But the 
three preceding direfkions, refpefl the peculiarities in the pro* 
per conftrudion of dykes, on foundations afFe£bbIe by frofts 
and thaws. 

The reafon of the firft of thefe diredions is, that, 
for all that part of the year when the frofts and diaws are 
intenfe in Britain, the range of. the fun in the whole latitude 
of this ifland, is from fouth-eaft to foutb-weft ; and on each 
day the fun fets as many, points of the compafs to the weft of 
foutb, as it rofe on the fame day to the eafl of fouth, or of its 
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ineridtan altitude for that day. Hcncej if die line of a dyke 

runs eaft and weft, in a continued froft, the ground freezes 

night and day, without intermiffion, on the north fide of the 

dyke, becaufe the dyke interrupts the rays of the fun from 

the time of its rifing to that of its fetting ; whereas the ground 

thaws much on its fouth fide, for ^feveral hours every day, by 

the rays of the fun ihining upon it, with nearly double the heat 

with which they ftrike even upon an open field. With their 

oatural warmth, the dlre£l rays of the fun ihine on the ground 

on this fide of the dyke, and with an artificial heat they are 

alfo refle£bd upon it from the clofe and hard fur£u:e of that 

fide of the dyke. In winter too, the fun being very low, its 

rays ftrike the dyke in fuch ^n angle, as gives great additional 

force to the reflei^ion. From thefe caufes, during the time of 

froft, the foundation of the dykei rifes much fafter and 

faigbec, on the north than on the fouth fide of it ^ and from the 

fame caufes, on the return of the thaw, it fettles down to its 

natural ftate, much fooner on its fouth than on its north fide. 

Hence, when built on fuch foundations, and in fuch dire<2ions, 

ftone dykes, in an intenfe froft or fudden thaw, in many parts 

fall to the fouth fide. But if they are built from fouth to 

north, the fun fhines juft as many hours, in the afternoon pf 

/every day, on the weft fide, as it had flione, in the forenoon, on 

the eaft fide of the dyke, and the degree of its beat is uniform, 

being reile^led from the &me angles on each fide of the dyke. 

Hence the froft is never fo intenfe, nor the thaw fo fudden, as 

the former is on the northern, and the latter on the fouthern^ 

fide of a dyke running eaft and weft ; and, which is ftill more 

in favour of the ftability of the dyke, the froft is always equal 

on each fide of it^ as ?.lfo the Tucceeding thaw is. Hence, 

though with the incrcafe of the froft, the foundation gradually 

rifes,and with that of the thaw it gradually fubfides, the rife 

and the fall being equal on each fide of the foundation, its 
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kvd fituatioD is ftill preferred, and die (fyke is w Ids da^^ 
fidUi^ 

The leafon of the fecoodi is, tint tt prevents die ftcft from 
penctiating to and fweUiag die fbimdstioii, iqxM which die 
dyke is biitk» And chas of die d^d is> chafi die center el 
gravity of each ftone, is at as great adiftance as poAbte, fron 
die outfide of the dyke. HeiM:e^ d)Oi»gh die dyke IkoaM he 
put coinfiderably from its horktoasal foa Aopif^ ftatey the ftones 
tpould not lofe their babnoe and tumble down. Placedindits^ 
way, every Hone has a kurger bed upea the one beneath it } 
and therefore, in cafe of a declivity,, has proportionally more 
fri&ioA to overcome, before il can Aide entirely from its bed. 
In ftones of a. rough pik» this fri£tion is very great, and is a 
ttonfiderable fecurity for the ftability of the dyke or wall. 

Wherever incbfiires are properly conduced, Aef greatly 
increafe populatioa» The great increaie of. labour necefiary 
ibr making thefe incbfures, gives employment and bread to a» 
incrcafed number of peribns. The inclofing of any extenfive 
diftrifl, is the work of maay years. And after die indofiuet 
are iiniihed, die neceffiuy operadons of higher culture, the 
greater quantity of produce and offoodraifed from the £uar 
quantity of land, fecure a permanent increaie of population. 
Where there is moft employment and food for man, there,, 
cruris paribus^ population will be greateft. In this refpe^ 
as ftrongly as in any odier, the prov&rb holds true : ^ Whsre^ 
^ foever the carcafe is, there the eagles will be gadiered toge* 
♦♦ dier." 

Until bnd is pr^fnlj and Jujficutttlf indofed and fobr 
divided, cultivation cannot be carried on to full advantage^ 
The more cultivatioa is carried on^ themom hands are neccC* 
ftry (04ire6 and manure the ground,. and to manufofbipc the 

isicrealed produee*. 

The 
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The more attention that b paid to the choiec and oMtnage^ 
ment of the Weed and fleece of fhcep, the finer wool is pro* 
Axeij and in larger qiiandties> and moie bands are neceflary 
both to give that attention, and tamamifiiAure the finer wool. . 

But die greaiteft and moft pemumeftt caufe o^ population 
from cultivation of had is^ that fuch culture, by producing, 
Qvery year, more corn} butter, dieeft, buttrber's meat, flax, 
and wool, d)an arc neoofiiary to feed ani dbofbit even the in^ 
creafed popuhtion employed in producing themt forms an 
ipcresiluig and perpetual feurce of licbest) whiclv in dbe cban*^ 
nds of exported food and raiment, flows into and fettles and 
fweUs up ia that diftfi^k. Wherever there i9 moft ofMiIence, 
food) and cWdiing, there will be the gceateft population, 
^^fris p^iriiHS. The abundance of tlief0 duee articles fcwm 
ttie beft raean3 for employing^ in various uitfvd manufiiAovies^ 
the fupernumerary^handS) which oan he fod and etodlied, ^ut 
not employed in agrUukursy the beft. of all msnnfii/Wyet* 

Of all mineS) dbofo thu& opened not in the bovyel% but on 
the forfiioe of the eani^ kmA completely mrieh the oountry in 
whvch ^y abound. Man can neidier eai^ drin]^, ii»p be oom- 
fortably do^bed witb gdi, filver, or predqus ilonss^ 
Thefe, wherever jihey are dug or gadiered, wiU,aft lafti find. 
d)eir way %cs 9nd»^ in the gieateft abundance, icttb in that 
e9W|ry> inMcb i:an give for tbem^ the greateft quantity of food 
4Dd r^menit^ of the beft quality, and af the moA cqukaUe 
pri(;e4«. The dijfaevery of South America hath beggared Spain. 
The great qnaasity oS gdd and filver, «4jch flie, annually,, 
draws from her American mines, is handed by her to the 
countries in which agriculture and manufadures flouriih,. 
while (he continues equally poor both in thefe, and al(b in that 
2lOf4 ;|0d ^h^ which fhe imports in her regiftered (hips only, 
to reward the fldll and induftry of odier Jdngdoms. 

Thefe 
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Th&kfuper terraneous mines^ are at once the moft produflive 
of real and permanent riches, and the moft friendly to popula- 
tion, and to the peace and good order of civil focicty. Of all 
empbymcnts, thofe of i^riculture arc the moft friendly to 
health, vigour, population, and longevity. They confift in 
manly and uniform exercife in the open air ; but not in that 
which is violent, intermitting, or dangerous. Not having 
{iich frequent opportunities of allbciating in large clubs, as 
men in many other departments of life, farmers are, and always 
have been, die moft peaceable fubjeAs and members of civil 
fociety. 

When, frofn various caufes, bankruptcies prevail to a great 
degree in any country, as they did in this in the seras of 1772 
and 1 793, farming diftri^ are much lefs afFededand hurt by 
them than thofq in which manufadlures and banking abound. 
The reafons areobvious : i4. Luxury does not proceed with 
fuch rapid ftrides among country (armers, as among thofe who 
live in large tovms : adly, Farmers ieldom Speculate fo far 
beyond their real capital, or run fuch great rifks \ and, 3dly, 
which is the principal one, the manufa£hires of the farmer are 
liecdiaries, but thofe of many other manufadurers are com- 
forts, ornaments, or luxuries of life. In 'the time of diftrefs, 
men retrench in the ufe of thefe laft articles, but neceffaries 
theymiift have, as long as they exift at all in this ftate. Hence 
the demand for the produce of the farm continues, when thou- 
sands of manufa£burers are reduced to idlenefs and want, be- 
caufe there is no demand for' their manufaftures. 
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COMMONS, WASTE LANDS, AND THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF THEM. 

Formerly there were feveral commons (or commonties 
as. they are caUed) in this county. But, fome y^sars ago, the 
greater, part of them were divided among the furrounding 
heritors (proprietors of land.),, ia proportion to the fer- 
vituiies, which the dominant tenements had upon the com- 
mon, for the years of the long prefcription, according, 
to the law .of Scotland; Though this law, is much more 
favourable for the divifion of commons, than that of Eng- 
land, yet the. length.of time and^expence of a proceis for divi- 
fion of commons are fo great, elpecially when the parties in 
the proceis are numerous, that in fbme inftances heritors 
might purchafe as much land of equal quality, for little more 
money than the expence of the divifion^ There are ftill a few 
commons s but the moft of thefe belong to fome of the royal 
boroughs ; and the divifton of them is prevented chiefly by 
the nature of their charters^or the jarring views and difpofi- 
tions of the burgeiTes.. 

Ia tome parts of North Britain, and in very many of Soudi 
Britain,, ccxnmons ftill continue* So ftrpng are ttie old 
habits which men have formed from.generation to generation, 
and fo very difficult is it to make illiterate or unthinkiog mep 
change thefe, even when, like all bad habits, they are equally 
difgraceful and hurtful to themfelves, that it is much eafior 
to point out a method of improving commons, highly ad- 
,yantageous to the public and to the private proprietor, than it 
is to perfuade thefe men, either to embrace or acquiefce in 
that method of improvement.' Commonage is io inimical to- 
all improvement of land, and a ibqrce of fuch perpetual con— 
tention, even to thofe perfons who are fo unreafonably attached 
to it, that though many methods of corre<^ng the prefent mode 
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dPiQoimnoaagevnigfatlielitggeftod, so om of thim moM 4»c 
beneficial} pemaneiit, or geAera% '•occptalble, ^ the perfons 
m4io oppofe the divilton of commons. ^ 

•In my htimJUe opinion} a generftl a& rf *parli«ii«itliQr Ac 
divificm of atl t^ommons, both in South and 'North Britatin} 
ftKmyd 'be pnShA. It VxovM itx a method t>f dtvifion expe£« 
tioiis, cheap, and pcf feSIy eqakaUe and fitir to every perlbn 
who hath a ri^ in *6)e common. When a trommon is 
divided, 'Cvei^ perfen ftoald be allowed to improve his own 
partof ktnthe beftwvyhecan orwill. Hisown intereft, in 
fqrty-nme irtftances-out^iifty} would foon lead him to pro- 
mote Hic "poblic good} %y inaking his own lands produce to 
himAtf the greefteft crops, at themoft moderate expence. It 
mt^t 1}e fer the advantage of the indivtduals, and of the pub^ 
4icat large, -to gfve-direftionsjandfemepecuniary or honorary 
airiftance}4n<Itlficreot parts oJF the kingdom^ to a {ew public* 
IjfHrited and Hbend-oiiitded piN>prietors,or tenants, of fome of 
diefe divided coramonS} diat, ^by their example and the rich- 
sm6 'df "their crops, ^diey may lead on to improvements the 
other proprietors and tenants of the divided waftes. 

The iicft «6f aH improvement -of fudi land is, indofing and 
"Subdividing w)& ftone dykes, where tlmy can be ere£ked at a 
moderate, exponoe-; and where flones cannot be got, withfeal 
(tiirf)^]4se^tth,and thorn-hedge, and draimng the land,where 
it is wet, by^pen or 'Covered drains, as the nature and fttuation 
^f the land point out. AH the bad land Aould be [Wanted with 
-tr^es, whether it is level or hilly. The plants fliould all be put 
inyoHBg, both for^heapnefs, eafinefe <^ carriage, and haidinels. 
Young ^plants run -much kfs rifle of <^ng by the tran^lanta- 
Cion than oM ones >do. The kinds of trees AiouM befuited to 
:die natures '^ the foils, ^Aiould bepkmted thickeft wher^moft 
«3ipofed to thej**r;fiy windsj and the lines of trees and of the 
fi^ices flKHtId be plac^ in fuch direftions as to aiFord the 

greateft 
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greateft flielter to the plantation. A large quantity of oat zni 
oi lartx fliould be planted, to fecure zh internal 'ajii permanent 
fupply for the Britijh navy ; and a confiderable quantity of 
ajhj for the increafed quantity of ploughs and carts which will 
be the confequence of the increafe of agriculture. They fhould 
be fufficiently fenced from cattle of all kinds ; and, wherever 
it is practicable, the belts and clumps of planting, fhould be 
placed in fuch direftlons as to inclofe, (helter, and ornament, 
the adjoining fields. Many of the mountainous parts of thefe 
waftes, too high or too fteep for cultivation, muft always lie in 
pafture, even where the foil is naturally good. Inclofing arid 
draining thefe parts, and regulating properly the flock of Iheep 
or black cattle upon them, are the befl improvements for fuch 
lands. In fituations where lime or marl of any kind can be 
got at a moderate expenc^, a light drefllng with thefe on the 
furface will greatly improve the quality and quantity of the graf* 
on thefe mountains, and pay well for the expences. Where 
the foil is naturally good, and the land fufficiently level 
for ^e purpofes of agriculture, thefe wafles fhould be cultivated 
with the plough. Where the furface is green, fmooth, and 
brittle, a fufficient quantity of lime or marl fhould be fpread 
upon it, a year, at lead, before it receives the iirft ploughing, 
which fhould be the feed- furrow ; and where it is black, rough, 
or flifF, it fhould be fallowed a full year before the li^e or 
marl is Q)read upon it. 



THE PRICE AND TIME OF LABOUR. 

From the firfl day of March to the firfl day of November, 
labour, in general, begins at fix o'clock in the morning, and 
ends at fix o'clock at night ; and the labourers are off work 

. H one 
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•Be hour for break&ft» and another for dinner. From the 
firft of November to the firft of March it begins and ends 
with the light of daj) and the labourer is off Ofdy ooc^ for one 
hour. The wages of labouring men ar^ for the long <b/ one 
(hilling and twopence, for die fhort day elevenpence i for 
rafting peats one ihiUing and threepence* and for mowing 
one ihiUing and fixpence : and tboie of women are, for 
working at peats ninqpence^ at turnip-weedingi hay-making| 
and other fiuming-work in fununer, fevenpence ; and for ihear- 
ing (reaping)^ tbofe of bodi pnen and women are one (hiUin^ 
and twopence* The daj-wage$ of a joiner, mafon, bricklayer, 
and flater, are two (hillings. All thefe labourers and tradefo>en 
{irovide their own bed and board at thefe wjiges* A taylgr 
jeceives one ihillkig and tv/opeoce without, and eightpence 
with, his Bieat,^er day. Snuth-work is almoft univerfi^ly 
done by the piece, and work In general i^ performed in -this 
way. The prices of joiner^work of all kinds vary with the 
quality of the materials, and c^lbe work* Bricklayers, (toter% 
and mafoins, commonly work by the rood of thirty-fix fq[uare 
jrards, and the prices vajy with the quality of the materials^ 
the height of the building, and the mode of executing the work. 
Plaifterers eommanly work by the yard* Xjrain is frequently 
threfhed by meafure, at one penny the Wiiichefter bufhei. 
As yet there are few tbre(hiqg*niachines in <the coupty. X.he 
prices per rood for dyking and ditching, were ftated undqr tbp 
article of Inclofing. 

When tfaofe who have work of any kind to be performed, 
are proper judges of the time neceflary for performing it, and 
of its fufficiency when done, it is much better for themfclves, 
for the workmen andtradefmen, and^for fociety at Iarge,to fet it 
by the piece. In this way, the workmen being always qyfiri^msfi 
^o themfel ves, work much earlier, fader, aiid later, and become 
much more dexterous in their refpeiftive occupations. Hence, 

the 
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tte left monejrts ({mid; In this wa^, for fte feme qiramlty of 
tc;^ l^r-flle employer ; ^e mrorkmen earn much more in die 
Tame tiyne ; and mtidi more uitifal Ubour is perfemed to 
Ibciety at large, leach 7ear,l>7 ftte (ame-mraAer oF^perfens. 

The average wages ifor ^farming, and aUb for domefttc, 

^fervantS) when dieyeat inthehoofe, are, fiDr menfeven guineas^ 

^nd -kr women Chree -gunieas, fer year. But fimaung fervant^ 

^menre^ecialif mthe NiAifdate diihrtft, are generally ^married, 

and paid by what is ihere calied a kmfitj that is, a iMofe, 

yard, peats, ixfty-two ftone of meal» dxwt diirty hundreS 

-weight of potatoes, and as mudh money as, €ommunihui annis^ 

with ^efe'artides, will amount to fourteen guineas per year. 



J3RAINING OF WET LAND. 

rdUCH wet land hadi been drained widi judgment and 
advantage, and much ftil! remains ^o be .laid d^. In jJaces 
uriiere this part of improvement liadi been oondu^tod with mcA 
propriety, tbe drains are of the beft kinds for d)c lituations in 
which diey are placed* 

Tliefe are two : ofm drains \ and thoie called by writers on 
agriculture hoUow drains^ or, as .more properly caUed.hei:e, 
J covered drains. 

The former are always u£d to carry ofF large quantities of 
water from morafles, lakes, runs of water from higher ground^, 
and furiace*water. If pra&icable, they are made of fuch 
dimenfions, and placed in fuch fituadons, as, at once, com- 
pletely to carry oiFthe noxious wafier,4md to inclofe.the field. 
But if the fituadon of the .ground is fuch, that they cannot be 
placed'fo astoferveboth thefe purpofes,. they are then carried 
in that dire^on in which a fufficient level for ccMiveying the 
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water can J>e gat^ at dieleaft work, expence, and interrupdoB 
to the cultivation of the field. And as inclofing is.no part of 
^the objed, in this cafe the drains (houid be made no larger 
than fufficiently to contain and carrj ofF the water. They 
ihould be made with (iich a declivity,, as to make the water 
nm off with a pretty fwift, but not with a rapid, modoiu. 
The firft degi:ee of motion is neceilary to carry off the fludge^ 
and keep the drains from growing up with earth and grafs .^ 
but the fecond would, run them into pools in the fofteft parts, 
or where there are angles, and. form banks in other parts. 

The latter,. or covtred drains^, are always ufed to carry off 
under water^or fprings from fpouty grounds.. Soil infefted 
¥rith this kind of fuperfluous and noxious water always lies 
in a declivity, near the bottom of higher grounds, and upon. 
a fubfoil or bed of clay, or till, or of fome other body which i 
refills water. Where the fubfoil is £ind, light gravel, or any. 
very porous fubftance, whatever the fituation of the field is, 
the water filtrates through the fub/oil, the. fprings lie low, aixl 
the foil is not infefted by them. And where there is no 
adjoining higher land, the fprings have no fountain-head, higher 
than the field itf;;If, to make them rife above, the furface and 
drown the foil. 

Thefe drains fhould be placed in the following diredlion, 
and made of the following conftrudion and dimenfions.: 
At the loweft pslrt of the field, an open drain fhould be made 
acrofs the bottom of it, of fuch depth and widenefs, as to receive 
the water from the covered drains, and to convey it off the 
' field. If this could be made the fence for that end of the field, 
itwould fave the wafte. of ground, and the expence of another 
fence. 

In afcending the field, a peribn comes to a part, on the 
declivity of the ground, where the foil is verj' Ipouty and wet j 
above which all the higher part of the field is fufficiently dry. 
Thi$ higheft fpouty part runs acrofe the whole declivity of the 
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field, and the water burftl/ig out from it runs doim the decli- 
vity, and fpreads over the furface of all die lower part of the 
field. In this higbeft fpouty part, the difeafe is featedy and here 
the'cure muft be applied^ Inftead of drawing a number of 

.drains, frocr^ depart, down the declivity to the open drain at 
the bottom of the field, thoulknds of which would ferve no pur- 
pofe but the wafte cf time,, materials, labour, and money, one 

^(ufficiently large dcain (hould be made acrofs the declivity, in 
the direction pointed out by the higheft fide of diat.fpputy 
part. The higheft fide of the drain fhould be within two fat 
of the uppermoft fide of the fpouty part> or loweft fide of the 

- adjoining dry ground* This drain (hould run,, as the pra£tical 
farmer ftiles it, between the wet and the dry^ This is called 
the lander ain* I£ this can be made &> as that, the w^ter, 
which is colle£bd into it, will all rtm to any one point, from 
that point a draiil muft be carried down the'dedivlty, in the 
ihorteft praAical diredHon, to the open drain at- the bottom 

^of the field. It is of litde coniequence,, elAer in rdfpe£t of 
cxpence or utility,, whether that point is at either end,; at the 
middle, or at any other part of the drain.. But if the water 

* cannot be made to run to one point in^ the land-drain, there 
muft be as many fmall drains, called condu£lors^ from it, down 
the declivity to the open drain, as there are points in the land- 
drain to which the water falls„and at which it ft^ps. 

In general, the land-drain fhould be about three feet. and. a 
half deep^ two fiset and a half wide at top, and fupteen. inches 
wide at bottom; A row of large field ftones ihould be laid on 
each fide of the drain, along the bottom of it, dofe to the foiid 
earth, fo as to leave an open fpace or conduit between them, of 
about four inches iquare* This conduit iho«ld be covered 
with a row of k>xig. field ftones ; and- if thefe do not reach com- 
pletely' to the fblid ground^ on each fide of the drain, a fmall 
ftone muft be clofely packed afeach end of the cover-ftone^ 
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^MTKVcnt It fhom mo^{h|^*Otit ttf itlplaic^ tnid fiilUiig 4«to tte 
xionduit. if Wijr ^rf'the IbaWs between the cover- ftoWes a* 
wiae,aftitftoiiemttftbe{>laeedobthQrefeams; thentbe^rain 
muft be filled up i^idi (hftak ftones lec^ljr ihrown in, to about 
four inches above the level of the top of the till or kMoii. 
The whok top of thefe Axniki be covered With a thin green 
tur^ witii Ihe greeh fide -dowR} or, if fuch turf cannot be got, 
with a ^thin cover 6{ firiail broom, heath, ru(hes, lehi, 
•ftttWv, or ttiything trtiichwill hinder the mouMfrtwn min- 
gling among the ftones : and ften tiie whole ^earSi that was 
dug out of the drain, fliouW he placed upon the top of thalt 
cover, fo as to render the -ground arable, even on Ae tq;> of 
the dra^n. 

The condiiabrs JhouM be made 6f a fufficienit depth tb 
convey fte water Irom Ac land-drain, t)f the fiane wfilenefs at 
bottom, -and only as wide-at top as is necefiary for digging 
• them t0 th^ proper ^kp8i. The conduit in them maft be 
made in die (ame noianner, and of die (ame drmenfions, "with 
that in the land-A^n ; but diey need Tery few 6f &eiindl 
ftdnes. They muft be covered in the falne manner with 
the thin turf, and -tiled up wiA the earth that was dug out of 
'them. In all Covered drains, there fliould be fourteen inches 
of earth on the top of the turf, to prevent the plough or har- 
row fi-om tearing it up, and deranging the Aones in^ 
ilrain. 

If the^Wet gft>und, 1>etween ihe hunUirain and the open 
(drain, d6es not falfmorethan thiee^feet and a h^ of perpendi* 
icularhei^t, one land-drain -will be fulfieient todry the*field. 
But if it faHs mone, a ' fecond, ' a third, or peHiaps a fourth 
3and^ ain will be nec^ffioy. Thefe- muft be formed in every 
>reijpreA in the^me w^ with the firft, muft run in Timi)^ 
idireCtiof^ tower ddwn-ht the declivity of the field, and each at 
4iat diftance ft^hi another that- correfponds to the degree of 
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the declivity of tbe fidd ; for no drain can prevent the (pring9 
from rifingf on any part of the furj&ce of the field, which lies 
Inrax than the kvd of tl^e bottoai of diat drain. The &me 
condiiAors Vfifi ferve for all the croft or land drains^ however 
mmy tl^y are. AU covered drains ihould be formed with 
fuch a dediyity as to make the water rim fmMj^ but not 
I9pidly in them. A flow motion allows die fludge to i^ttle 
\n ih^m and fill up the conduit, and a rapid motion raifes 
much fludge from ^he bottom in feme parts, and by lodging it 
in 9^b(^ pgrts blocks up the draun. They ihould lie Open for 
£me <^ys> to carry off the Jirft and greateft r^n of the water,. 
9iid ta waib the fludge away irom the newly^dug drains. 
In hyitig Ae conduit, the worknijen muft begin at the bigke/l 
part qf fhe 4rain> regidarly defcending to the loweft part of 
if^ and ^Iwsyi clearing the fludge x^j before them. If the 
$x»odui^ fligidd be begun at tke loweft end, and carried on 
upiygr^s IP ibe highieft^ the fludge, ooUeded in laying it^ 
yrfHpId render the draio nearly u^le6 by die time the work of 
,aiaking Mwas finijlhed. . Partia^ar care ihould be taken,.to 
4^ik tlie fop pf the foeU ftoues in the lai^d-drain, about three 
jQchee |d)oye the level nf the top jgf the till or fubfoil, becaufe,, 
ifi fpquty land, the greateft part of tije fprjngs ru/i between the 
ibjl ;u>d fMbfoiU 9Hi if jnot or mdi t ftf d, tfarpijgh il^ interilices of 
the finall ilone$,ittto the conduit of the land-dram^ a great part 
of them> keeping aboKe thr riMir/ubftahct on the top of the 
drain, run ovef it, and drown the lower parts of the fields 
The mouth of the oonduAcu^ joijuft he Cr)eqyeAtly infpe^led, and 
cleared of fludge. 

Tbe^e^dxainSji o^ an svje;rage> are jdugandiiUed-up ibr about 

ninerpcn^e ptr rood of nincieen kpt in length, befides the 

jc^p^nfi^e pf ^^.ring a^d carting the Aones. The expence 

,4>f this bft ajT'ticIe, is greater or Icb in proportion to the 

. di/^^e f)f .the il.o{ies.^ Tiiis mode is much more fufficient 
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than that pradiied in MidULotfalan, and is fuUy as tKeap^ 
requiring much le(s digging of ground, and much Icfs cartage 
of ftones, which are the two moft expenfive articles. When 
the ftoncs are thrown loofely into the drains without any 
regular conduit, the quantity muft be much larger, and the 
drain alfo to contain them, otherwife they will not catdi and 
carry off the noxious water. Several years ago I have made 
many thouiand roods of tfaefe covered drains in my own groimdj 
and have always found them the beft kind. 

Some perfons attempt to drain mofly ground by covered 
drains ; but they always fail.of fuccefs. The reafon is obvious 
to every perfon who attends to the nature of things.- The 
caufe of wetnefs in mofly ground is not the impenetrability 
of the ftratum or bed on which the mofs lies^ nor fprings 
running between thefe, but the fpungy nature of the mofs 
itfelf. Like a (punge, mois*secftives a largd fill of water, and 
holds it long. Therefore covered drains are of little ufe in 
fuch ground, becaufe. the fpungy mofe will not empty itfelf 
into them with fufficient quicknefs. • Small opeiy^irains^ to 
catch as much as pof&ble of die rain as it fails upon fuch 
ground, . and to encourage the fiirfiace^water • to run off 
without filling the fpungy fubibnoe, are much more proper 
for preventing moffy ground from being (baked with water.- 
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PARING AND BURNING. 

This „o^ .r i„^^ u ». u^ .«=»»d „ 

pra£tifed here. This operation is only of permanent advan- 
tage, where a fmal^ quantity of moor, or mofs, lies on the top of 
a clay, that wiU diflblve When expofed to the air ; and when fb 
much of the moor or mofs is burned off, that the plough can 

reach 
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l«ach the marly .day, mix it widi die aflies and the remainder 
cif the mofs, and X thereby form a better foil. All hnd; being* 
brought fomudhlower by paring and burning, the foil is fo 
much nearer the cold and wet bottom, that it is, always after- 
^^rards, much hurt by wetnefsj^unlefkit is very fufficiendy 
drained But the moft of fuch land lies in fituations which 
render die draining of it very :difficult. Hence, land diat has 
beeii cultivated in iihis way foon over*.nms with ruihes whefi 
it is )aid out to grafs. 



WOODLANDS. 

1 HERE are many extenfive, beaudful, and valuable natural 
woc^ in this county, efpecially in the Nithfdale diftridl, and 
alfo many large and .delightful plantations around die feats of 
the noblemen and gendemen. Much attention is paid to the 
prerervation.and die rearing of the woods by the proprietors in 
general ; though, in this as in other coundes, there are a few 
exceptions. The low and fheltered fttuadon of this county, 
efpecially the Nithfdale diftrift, which is completely fcrecned 
from the fea Waft by the Galloway hills, is remarkably fitvour* 
able to the growth of trees. 

In the large traft of the neighbouring^ilcwartry of Kirk- 
cudbright, which .runs- along, the Sol way Frith, very few tree* 
are to. be feori. TThe blaft from the fea renders it very dificuit 
to rear them. To raife plantations in that diftri<5t, the trees 
{hould be planted ve;:y young and very thick, to fhelter ono 
another 5 the rows of trees (hould all run from fouth-weft to 
north-eaft ; a dofe and high fence ihould be built on the foutb-> 
jveft fide, which is the fide expofed to the fea blaft ; and 
.^fpociallyy wherever it is practicable, die trees ihould ba 

I pljuital 
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pliuited on die nortfa^eaft Cddof the little hOIs wiAiriudi tfNr 
ftewartry abounds. 

Many of the natural w»drinDumfrIes*fliirc have been cut 
-within the laft thirty years, . In general, vrhenc^cr they were 
Cttt^ theftoles were completely fenced^. the' blank fpaccs filled l 
up widi young plants, and Ac woods weeded at the proper 
feafons. In the laft twenty-four years, many extenfivc and. 
beautiful plantations have been made^ whick have made great 



THE PRICE OF PROVISIONS. 

ThF prices of whoat, barley, oats, and potatoes, are gene- 
rally regulated by the markets at Liverpool and Greenock^ 
"being juft as much below the prices atJhele ports as will pay^ 
freight^ rifkvanda moderate profit to the corn-merchant who 
exports thefe articles* The London market for grain is 
generally a little lower than that of Javerpool, andonly a very^ 
littlehigher than the prices here. . Grain is generally cheapeft 
hete about Cancfiemas, owing to the farmers crouding their 
grain too much to market at that time, to raife money to pay 
their half-year's rent due. at the preceding Martinmas, but 
iifiially paid at that term. 

C&mmuntbus annis wheat- is five ihillings and faurpence, 
barley two (hillings and fourpence, pats two fhillings the 
Winchefter buihel, and potatoes one fhiUing and threepence 
the hundred weight. The average price through the year is 
threepencc-hal^nny per pound of twenty-fix ounces for 
beef, veal, mutton, lamb, and pork, of ^ the beft qualities. 
The price of a roafting pig is fcur ihillings^ of a goofe two 
ihillings, of a turkey two fhiilings and fucpence, of a duck ten- 
pence, of a hen one fhilUng, of a chicken eightpence, of butter 
tcnpence jp^r pound of twenty-four ounces. 

PUBLIC 
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' PUBLIC AND PAROCraAL ROADS. 

All the roads were originally made by ^ ftatute-labour. 
But in that way they were not half made^ nor half kept ia 
•' repair. 

In the year ijfjj an a£l of parliament was obtained for 
this county converting the ftatute-Iabour into money, to be 
paid by the a&ual occupiers (rf* land, at a rate not ezceedlojf 
twelve (hillings fterling for the hundred merks Scots ofvalua- 
tiooi andat a certain fum to be paid by thepofleflbrs of houfei 
in towns and* villages. Houfes at a yearly rent of 15s. Or 
under, and thofe occupied by perfons on the poor's roll of the 
pariihy are exempted irom payment of road-money* 

In fome diflri£b of the county where, from the nature- ef 
die country, or from the-quality and diftanceof the materials^ 
the making of roads is more expenfive, die occupiers df 
land have been aflbfled to the Mmum\ and in ediers where^ 
from oppoiite caufes, it is left' fo, they« have 4»een afiefled 
only 6$. for the 100 merks Scots of valuation. Trufiees are 
vefted with the power of laying on the annual aflei&nent^ of 
marking out and making the roads, and of fully executing 
the faid a^ Thefe are the commi£ioners of fupplyfor ^e 
county, and focfa as, from the valuation of their land extend- 
ing to 100 pounds Scotch, are intitled to be appointed com- 
miffioners. The ^riiole of this afleffinent muft be laid out 
on the parochial or crofs roads, and no part of it on the turn- 
pike-roads ; and it is applied accordingly. 

In general this money is expended with judgment^ equity, 

and ceconomy. The truftees, (b far as I have aecefs to 

know, pay all the expeiKes of their meedngs out of their 

^ private pockets. Some perfons^ however^ are diflatbfied 

^I a wi(fa 
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>rith the application of the money in particular parts> lomer 
ctf them perhaps with, and others without reafon* 

The tenants on parts of fome large, eftatcs far diftant frottir 
the refidence of the landlord or his fa<9:or, and feveral QD2ii 
proprietors, who occupy their own lands, but not pofiefled 
of land valued at lOO pounds Scotch, are not truftees, and 
often complain that the parochial roads in their neighbour- 
hood are negledled. They are diflatisfied, bat they wilF 
not take the proper and eafy method of obtaining rcdrefs of 
their grievances if they are real, or to have their allegations^ 
refuted, if imaginary. 

Probably their roads are negle£ted becauie, no commit 
iioner being particularly or perfonally intcrefted in them^ 
their real fituation is never dated to a meeting of truftees | 
and hence, not through intention, but through want of in«- 
formation, they are neglected by the truftees. In this caf<& 
the tenants, in a body, £hould ftate the fituation of theic 
roads to their fador or landlord, and requeft of them to at-* 
tend to their intereft at the meetings of the truftees : and 
the fmall proprietors or portioners of land fhould ftate their 
cafe in the fame way. Thus every real grievance would be 
redrefied without delay or expence- 

But, perhaps, iii fome of thefe cafes* it would appear, on 
a proper inveftigation, that the roads which had not been 
'completely made are bye roads, frequented' by few travellers^ 
and therefore they ought not to be particularly attended to^ 
until the more public and frequented roads in the parifli 
fliould have, been put into a proper ftate : or, perhaps, it 
lieould appear that thefe perfons, not attending to the fmall« 
nefs of the annual aiTeffment, and the^ great extent of-roacfii 
in the parifli, have taken it into their heads to imagine, that 
the parochial funds are fufficient for making all the parifli 

{oadi as good as turnpike ones-j whereas, in f^ their roads;. 

as^. 
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» weir as all Ac others in the parifli, may have been- p«r^ 
into as good a ftate of repair as the funds could allow. I 
know fame parifhes in the county, in which there are near- 
ly twenty miles rf roads, and not 18 L fterling of annual « 
afleflment both to make them and parochial bridges,, and 
to keep, both in repair. Every perfon who knows the great 
expence of making jroads and of keeping, them in repair, 
now when twenty, times' the number of wheel-carriage;^ 
travel upon thenx which did forty years ago, muft be fea- 
jCblc that £> finall a fum laid out in the moft favourable 
Htuation with the greateft (kill and cecoaomy, will make a 
vtry poor figure on fo great a tra£l of road* 

In thefe cafes let the annual afleflment be brought to the 
uliimum ; let the complainants and all others have better 
roads^ and let them cheerfully pay their proportion of the le^ 
gal additional expences of making them fuch. Let the ulti- - 
mum be continued until all the pariflx roads axe once conu- - 
pletely made ^ and thea. let the afleflment be reduced by the ' 
truftees to as fmall an annual fumu in each diftri£l: as will 
•merely keep- the roads* in it in. fufficient repair. That the 
neceflary additional fum may not fall unequitably and heavily 
upon the prefent tenants^ it (hould be moftly paid by the 
landlords, and gradually repaid ta them in finall portion;^ 
by the tenants during the fucceeding leafe&. 

This a£b of parliament for convertfng the- ilatute labour 
into money to he expepded on parochial roads, alfo contains* 
a law apposing three lines or diftri£ks of turnpike roads 
in the county. The firft from Graitney, within a mile of 
ihe border of Cumberland, by Lockerby and MoiFat, to the 
inarch of the county with the counties of Peebles and Lanark ^ 
the fecond from Dumfries^ by Lochmaben to Mofiat ', and 
the third firom Annan to Crannell Path-Foot, in the. road * 

betwecA Lsuigtpwn duA Langh^lpu. This a& commenced. : 

at-: 
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^ j-fif'Whltfunday 1777, and was to continue for tweirtjr-one 

years after, and to the end of the then next* feffion of 
; parliament. 

A fteond 9£t of parliament, which commenced «n'the firft 
day of June 1789, and is to continue for twenty-one years, 
and to the end of the then next fie£onk>f parliament, appoint- 
ed an exteniive line of turnpike road from near Graitney, at 
the march of Cumberland, jupon the river ofSark, by Annan 
and Dumfries, and by the' bridge over the river Nith at 
Dumfries, the bridge over die wattr of Clouden, and t)ie 
bridge over«Nith at Auldgirth, towards the burgh of San- 
quhar, and by Sanquhar to the confines of the county of Dum- 
fries, where it joins the county of Ayr, towards Muirkirk, and 
alfo where it joins the laid county towards .New Cumnock, 
[ and the road from Corfenarget to Wanlockhead. This road 

' . leads to Edinburgh, Glafgow, and Ayr, and ^o towards 

\ Bngland and Portpatrick, and confequehUy opens up the 

^ great communication between this county and every part of 

\ • this ifland and of Ireland. , 

In the greateft part of the line between Dumfries and 

Annan it is divided into two branches, for the better ac« 

; . commodation of the county and of the public at large. The 

northmoft one is two miles and three quarters fliorter than 
; the other, from the point where thej':'feparate at Colinn to 

'-that where they unite again at How*s; but then there are 
more hills in it, though none of them are very high. 

To obtain a long traft of very level road m nearly tht 
(horteft line, through a very mountainous country, between 
the Auldgirth bridge at Blackwood and the town of San- 
quhar, two very high and hard rocks are cut down, and the 
road is carried through diem. 

On all thefe lines of road the tolls are moderate, and yet 
.Acy pay tolerably Wl for the money expended on dicfe 

roadie. 
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nxub, excepting on that from Annan (o Crannell Padi-Foo6 > 
which pafles through a country where the materials arc 
diftant and bad, and which is not • much frequented by tra- 
vdkrs. ffom a diftance ; but it is of much utility to the 
country through which it pafles. 

The great turnpike road from Cumberland to Ajrr through - 
fhis county, meets with the great military road from Port* 
pfl((trick through the (hire of Wigton, and dw ftewartry of 
Kirkcudbright, at the bridge of Dumfries over the Nith. 
At . this great thoroughfare from England, Scotland, and ' 
Irebnd, on the march of two populous counties, and the 
entrance* into Dumfries, the county-townj and a great 
weekly cattle-market^ the concourfe of people, of carriages 
of all kinds, and of cattle, is iogreat, that the old bridge is,. . 
by fiu-, too narrow fcH* their conrenient or even {afe paflage» • 
A ftrong, ^acious, convenient, and elegant bridge over the " 
NIth, about one hundred yards up. the /river above the dd • 
one, was finifhed in die end of-Auguft laft in this year 
1794* . The new roads to each end of it will be finiihed in 
a few months, vrtien the communication by that bridge will < 
b^ fitlly opened,- greatly«^to the^ulvantage <^ the country in ■ 
pflf ticubur, and of die kingdom at large* - 

To prevent any odier tdls. from being levied lipon it than ^ 
tiie old cuftom, which belongs to die town of Dumfries; the 
county of Dumfries, the ftewartry of Kirkcudbright, and die 
town of Dumfries, gave each 1000 L fterling ; a confiderable 
number of noblemen and gendemen, proprietors of land in 
the county and ftewartry, ikbfcribed among them about 
15001. ifor building die bridge and making roads to each 
end of it; and Government hadi given a grant for a con- 
fiderable fum towards payment of :die balance of the whole ' 

'txpenoeSt • 
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""^th the -turnpike afts arc -executed by the fame trufteeft. 
^^pon the whole, the turnpike and parochial roads in this 
county are. well attended to by the truftees, have been great- 
ly improved for the laft fixteen years, arc of much utility to 
the country, and at prcfent in as good a ftate as the roads ixi 
almoft any county m the kingdom. 

However beneficial turnpike roads are to the country at 
•Jarge, when eftabliihed upon a right plan and under good 
managemexit, they, are, unpopular to a confiderable degree ia 
every county at their iirft ereftion^ and in many counties 
the oppofition of the peqple to them hath . .been fo ftrong as 
greatIy.to retard,, and in f^me inftances total]^^ (o j;>revent9 
^eir being carried into efFeA. 

It is highly probable that this oppoCdon would be totally 
removed by the two following things : Firft, That in every 
turnpike ad there fhould be a provifion, " That every perfon 
*'^who refides nearer any. one turnpike gate. than a third 
^ part of the diftance J)5tween it and the next gate, ihould 
^ pafs through the gate neareft his refidence for paying the 
^ half of the ordinary toll.'* As turnpike . aSs now gene* 
rally run> all perfons who refide. near any turnpike gate,^ <^ 
am average, pay more than double the iupi .which others do 
for any* benefit they receive, frqm. the turnpike road, as,' lu 
their ordinary tranfaSions, and in their intercourfe with their 
neareft neighbours, they very frequently pafs the gate neareft 
them when they have not occafion to travel a mile or two» 
and often not 400 yards upon the turnpike road. And, fe- 
condly, " That the truftees ihould always ad, as they are in 
^^ law, as truftees for the county at large, as well as for rthc 
^ fublcribers to the turnpike roadj that they ihould never wan* 
^ tonly ihut up other roads which are of iniportance to the 
•^ country, nor ufe any oppreffive methods to compel perfons 
. **ito travd on the turnpike road only." They ihould ever re- 
member 
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aember that turnpike reads are made for the countiy, and'ndl^ 
'Ac country for tiiem ; and that no man in a free country 
ivill eafily fubmit to illegal or unequitable compulfion. 

Let the turnpike roads always be kept in the beft poffible 
repair, and then every man> finding it his intereft, wiH 
cheerfully pay for good roads rather than travel firee on bad 
ones. In levying tdls, as well as in laying on taxes, two 
added to three does not always make five. In both ca&s 
there is often an excels which defeats its own end, and di- 
miniflies inftead of increafing the sQmual revenue. 

In forming a road from one place to another, the great 
cbjedl is not to fix upon the ilraightefi: line, which muft be 
the fhorteft. This, catiris paribus^ certainly is the beft. 
But it is to^choofe that line on which the fame horles will 
travel in the fhortefl fpai::e of. time from the one place to the 
«ther, and draw the greateft weight with them. The cal«- 
culation muft turn upon tims and weighty and not upon 
diftance. Upon this principle it muft be determined when 
it is proper to carry a road over a hill, round its bottom, or, 
•once for ever, to cut through a high but thin rock at a 
great expence. It is no advantage to the public at large, or 
to any particular traveller, but a great lofs to both, that in, 
travelling from one town to another there is a rood four 
miles fhorter than another, but fo much more fteep, that 
it will take faka an hour longer to travel upon it, and 
inftead of two horfes he muft put four to his chaife. 

Of late roads are made more flat and broad •than formerly^ 
and great attention is paid to the hard aad/dry quility of die 
materials. Thefeare all great improvements: -but the firft 
hath been carried a little too far. .In a, country where fit 
much raiii Ms, the joads o^g^t always to have as much dc«* 
clivity from the middle to each fide, as. to make the rain run 
^S as quickly. as it falls. The- rihsy^^ road-makers. term 

K -ths 
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die ditches^ dear and dcep^ efpedaOy in moffy, cEvpey, Hilljv 
•r tilly bottoms^ 



t 



THE STATE OF FAEM-HOUSES AND OFFICES^ 

For the hEttmeatf years fiinn-houfi» andvoffioes^ue mudu 

iflipraved in- point bodi of. finiadoB and qinliiy ^ burin ma- 
ny paita of dK wunty they ftilL flssunt in much needof im-^ 
Qiovement. in bodi,. "wliidi I hope they wilLgraduidly reodve,. 
09 a tafto for neatnefv acconmiodarion» and dir ia¥ing of 
lumeeeflary labour, it becoone almofl: univer£d*. Some dme 
ago the beft fium-houfes were buik in die fium of thne" 
fides of ai fquare.: die dweUi^-houie formed tbe fronts the" 
ftable and byrts die feoood, aixl the barn, cart-hovfe^ and 
grainery, the third, fide.. In fome inftatioes- die back part^ 
or fourth. fide,/was filled, up with fhades for young catde^ 
and houfes for bogs and poultry. 

This is a convenient and beautiful form :. die front of the 
kottfe and tbe ends of the bam and flable^ feen.atone yiew,. 
baire die appearance of a-houfe and wings* Tbe two fol«i^ 
lowing are the only objeftions to this plan :: by feveral ga* 
bel walls, which might be faved in another pIao,> and by the 
lead gutters at the joining of die infides of the fquare, the- 
eacpence is gready increaiiBd; and in this country, where 
the wind is frequently very high,, the fquare form of 
the houfes oocaiions fucb fwirrle-blails, as very frequendy 
\unroof thenu If large and heavy flate? are ufed in order to 
xefifl tbe bJafl, the walls and dmber muil: be proportional!/, 
ftmnger,, aad.d)e expcnces of building great^. . 

To 
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Tcremody both thefe evils, feveral farm^hou&s and of- 
fices are now built in a long range, the dwelling-houfe being 
^t the eq/i end of it. On this plan feveral gabel walls are 
iavcd, and the fwirrle-blaft being entirely prevented, the 
boufes are very feldom unroofed. As in this county the 
^inds blow the greateft part of the year from the S. W. 
^luid bring along with them much rain and damp air from Sr, 
'QeorgeH Channel, the dwelKng-houfe fhould be placed at 
the eaft end of the range^ as wdl to defend the weft end of 
"die houfe from that great degree of damp with which all un< 
flidtered walls expo&d to the S, W. are infefted in this 
county, as moft frequendy to drive any fparks of fire which 
may go oiit of the chimney from the line of the offices^ 
and thereby to fiive diem from catdbi^g fire. Where ftone$ 
can be got at a moderate expence, a court or yard for 
young catde^ dung, ice Ihould be indoied widi a good ftont 
d^ke behind the offices, they forming one fide of the courf » 
but the dwelling-houfe ihould be entirely out of the court, 
diat the ground oa ^e front and on the back of the houft 
might be kept always dean. The farm4ioures ihould be 
created as near die centre of the arable part of the fima 
«s podible, that mudi labour and time may be iaved in 
working the fiunk 



THE NATURE OF LEASES. 

nr HOUGH the faurtfiil pradice of farmers holding lands 
from year to year without leafes, is very common in many 
parts of England, it is very rare in Soodand, and icarce known 
at aQ in this coian^t It ought tio bt aboliibed every where* 

K a Witb^ 
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WitHout fccurity.of reaping the profits ofliU ftill wwl'It-r 
bour, what man of fenfe would improve his form ? 

In this county leafes arc various with refpeft to endurance 
and ftipulations ; the moft common lengths are fifteen, nine* 
teen, or twenty-one years. A fcV are much 'longer, anf 
many fmall ferms are let upon fborter leafes. Nineteen or 
twenty-one years is a very good lengdi both for proprietor 
and tenant. A very refpedfebic and'extcnfive proprietor of 
land both in this county andln the frewartry'of Kirkcud- 
bright, grants new Kafes of their farms to his tenants, three 
' years before tKe expiration of their old ones i this is a verj^ 
good rule, equally advantageous to the proprfetor, to the 
tenant, to the public at large, and to the progrefs of agri- 
culture. When tenants do not receive a new leaie until the 
old one -is ended, for three or four years in the end of the: 
le^fe they^ put no manure into the land' but what they are 
ftridly bound to do,^ and they take aO' the crops off it that 
tliey can. 

In this way the land is fo much reduced, that a tenant can*- 
not afford to give, nor can the proprietor obtain that rent 
which it would have b!een well worth, if it had hot been 
l^glefted and (bourged'for the four preceding years. Seve<^ 
xal years of the new leafe expire before tfie tenant,* even at 
the expence of much fki^, money, and labour, can bring the 
£urm to as good a Aalc aa it was^ki. four jrears before the 
end of the laft leafe. In this way, a great check is given to 
agriculture for four years in the end jof every leafe, which, 
takes as many years in the beginning of the next one to re- 
drefs. Thus the tenant, by impoverifliing his ground, often 
beggars himfelf, prevents thie rent of the form from rifing to 
what it otherwife might have done^ and deprives the public 
of much provifions, which, owing to fuch mifiilanagementi 
bave DQt been produced* 

But. 
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Bur it IS the landlord, who is the caufe of all this. Sccvc^ 
jhyis abfolutely neccflary to the progrcfo of induftry. It 
is contrary to humiin nature for men to improve their feirmd 
to the end of their leafes^ when they have no fecurity for a 
. new one, in which they may reap the frurt of their induftry^ - 
but the mode of renewing the leafe three years before the 
expiration of the old one gives this- fecnrity. Some are fol- 
lowing this example. A plaa fo rational, equitable,, wif<v 
and benenciaT to airconcerned, will, I hope, foon become ge- 
neral ; I wiflrl could" have (aid umverfr)*/ When it becomes 
general, it will carry on agriculture with an uninterrupted 
and progreiSve motion, which wiU bring it forward with an < 
aftoniihing fpeed and extent* 

In all improving leafes, the expendiCtire of mortey fhould ' 
lie chiefly upon the landlord forthofe articles of improve- 
ment which are to be performed only once, and the article 
of labour fliould Re upon the tenant* Th^ tenant {bould be 
bound to proper rufes of management and of cropping j but 
the deirgn of thefe (hould: be to hinder him from doing any 
thing more hurtful to the* improvement of the farm and ta 
agriculture, than that management and rotation, but not tor 
prevent him from doing whatever he can fittisfy his land^* 
lord is more conducive to the improvement of his femr; 
The rent fhonid be low at firft, aifd rife gradually as thcr 
improvements are carried forward. Every rife of rent fhould 
commence,- not with the expenditure of the money on ac- 
eoimt. of which it rifes, but wltl» the commencement of the 
produce which arifes from that expenditure* Thus the te^-* 
Bant has value adually in his hand to enable him to pay the 
nfe-rent; and dierefore he does it eafily, regularly, and 
cheerfully. In this way he is both abte and willing to pay as* 
nuch more additional rent as will make a very full compen- 
htion for the year's interdl iunk by the laodtprd between 
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-^e-time of the expenditure and that when die tenant reapt m 
.crop from the improvement In ibme inflances plans Cmilar 
:to this are jcarrying on with Aiccefs in this county. 



<;OMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. 

V ERY little commerce and manuiadures ha¥e been car* 

Tied on in this county. The great obftade -to the laft of 

i thofe was the high price of coals ; this i|s in part removed b/ 

the late wife aiftl ^pular 2& of parliament takii^ off the 
duty on water-borne coals imported into Scodand. But the 
f eal benefit of this ad to the country is greatljr obftruAed by 
the mode of levying the fees of the cuftom-houfe officers 
upon the veflck in which the coak are in^x>rted. Thefe 
4^ coals are generally imported in very fmall veflek (or boats), 

.but the fame fee is demanded firom one of thefe boats as 
from the Jargeft veflieL That fee which on the cargo of 
a large veflfel weuld make Tery little addition to the price of 
- the coals, when laid on that of a boat which carries a fern 
toa^ falls heavy on each toiu If it is abiblutely neceflaiy 
that pflkers fees ihould be levied i^pon articles which pay 
110 duty 10 the Ki«^ certainljs in fuch an artide as coals, 
Ifaey ought tp be very moderate, and proportioned to tb« 
burthen of (be vefiel in which they are in\ported« So ex- 
ceedingly well is tbi9 county fituated for manuia&urei, that 
from the advantage which it may derive from the free imfor* 
cation of coals froqa EngUnd, if the fees of the<;uftoai-Ji^e 
officers were put under a proper regulation, we may hope 
for the; eit^ion and fucceft of many manufai^ories in it^ when- 
^er this oountry IJiaQ be bleflfd with an heooiuahle and 
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Jk Dumfries and Annan, wine% rum,, iron, and tunbec* 
are mipoited> but to no rcrj groat extent* Coair, fngai^ 
&Ity and fundry other articles of merchant goodr are im« 
Qorted in the coafttng trade ; and large quantitmr of barle^^ 
oats, oatmeal, and. potatoes are exported to the markets ia^ 
England and in the weft of Scotland. Cosimeree and*ttia«^ 
nu&£lures have always a beneficial fnfluence upon agricul- 
ture, as they open marloets fot die confumption of the 
«£ the ground. 



SOCIETY FDR AGRICULTURE* 

A VERY refpedable Society for the Improvement of Agri-^ 

aulture was inftituted in Dumfries on the 34 day of April: 
9776, which continued^ with confidcraUe- advanti^ tce^ 
agriculturey.for feveral ye^^: at laft, owiag. to vriiat caufii 
L cannot (ay, perhaps to the combination of many catiics> 
it dwindled away, but its beneficial effe6b- bMsune perma** 
nent, and are ftill vifible in the county. Th^ principal pro*> 
oeedings of the Society were printed.; I have a copy of them. 
by me, ^iriiich I intended to have fent sdong with diis paper 
to the Prefident of. die Honourable Board, of Agricul- 
ture, but I. underftaod he hath received, o^ from anotber^ 
hand* 
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XIMPROVEMENTS TO BE SUGGESTED IN 
REGARD ' TO THE STOCK AND HUS- 
BANDRY, ' 

The people in general have a turn for improvementii 
which is incr«ifing, and will> I hope, foon become unirerlaL 
The proprietors of land fhould give great encouragement to 
' this fpirit. He who hath moft improved his farm fliould not 
». be raifcd by audion, at the end of his old leafe, to an cx- 
( travagant rent for that farm which owes its fuperior value to 
•his fuperior ikiU, induftry, money, and confidence in his 
' landlord ; he fhould sd ways iiave the iirft ofFer of a new leafe 
at a fair and equitable rent, unlefs there is fomething very 
exceptionable in his charader. By this mode of treatment, 
which is ^afa: in ilfelf, anS highly beneficial to the landed 
gentleman, the fpirit of improvement, flimulated by honour 
and interefl, would^ foon 4>ecome univerial : then Ae great 
contefl among formers would be, who ihould improve his 
farm moft, and have it in the higheft ftate of improvement 
at the end of his leafe^ then a perfed confidence and har« 
mony would fubfift between die tenants and their landlord, 
and each would r^oice in the prdfperity of the other. That 
landlord who cannot behold the profperity of his tenants 
without regret^ ought not to have tenants-; and thoie te- 
nants who behold their opulent landlords with an envious eye, 
ought not to have farms. 

To improve both the crops and the ftock of the county, 

iinuch wet land fhould be drained; the various rivers in 

omany parts, fhould be banked off the adjoining low (or, as 

■they are called, holm) lands, wherever this is praaicable at a 

nwderatc cxpcnce; and the. forms fhould all be inclofed and 

iubdl* 
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fubdivided into proper parks, with iufficient fences. No grain 
fliould be fown upon any ground but fuch as is in a ftate fit 
for bearing a good crop. Land that will not bear a good 
crop had much better be fallowed, or, if that cannot be done, 
had much better lie in grafs, bad as the pafturage will be, 
than be cropped when the crop will not pay feed, labour, 
and rent, I have often feen fuch crops, and as often the 
farmers, who raifed them, reduced to a ftate of as great po- 
verty as that of their land. 

Many of the farmers overftock their paftures, partly for 
want of inclofures, and partly for want of plan : they feed 
their whole ftock of horfes, milch cows, young cattle and 
fteep together, and always over the whole pafture every 
day through the year. I do not mention fat cattle, for in 
this way they can fkt none. In this way they do not im- 
prove their ftock half fo much as they might do on the fame 
land, nor make half the fum of money of them per year that 
they might have done. It is not from the length of time 
that catde are fed, but from the degree of improvement that 
18 adlually-'made upon them that the profit of feeding muft 
snife. If a park will graze fuificiently twenty bullocks from 
June I to November i, the farmer will, in ordinary years, 
clear thirty guineas for feedbg thefe ; but if he had kept 
twenty-fix in the park for the^me time, they would have im- 
proven folittle, that at the end of the five months he would 
have found it difficult to have cleared thirteen guineas for 
feeding them. Thus by overftocking, he would have loft 
feventeen guineas, and the intereft of the price of fix bul-% 
iocks. 

The fame park will affaially produce much more grafs 
through die feafon when only twenty cattle pafture in it than 
when twenty-fix feed in it. This may appear paradoxical 
to perfons not accurate in obferving fa^ or in tracing thevr 

L caufes. 
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fpuifts. The faA I liave often cbferred; und \t% caules;. 
when flate^ will appear very obvious to the tnlseUigQiit and^ 
attentive. All dry lands, when laid out to graft for fevend 
years, have a great tendency to produce nioft (fog as it is 
called), efpecially if they have not been laid out very cleaft. 
aj)d rich. When tbis fog obtains the afcendancy over the 
grafs, it checks its growth fo completcJy, that the field ysddi 
almoft no grafs at alL But the principal caufe of fogging>. 
as it is called, is the overftocking of the pa%ire« All the 
diii^rent kinds of vegetables that grow in m (ame field > 
naturally render dwarfifli thofe which they, overtop* Fog- 
and the. grafTes on which cattle feed have a tendency t<^ 
choak each otben As graOr naturally grows fiifter and higher 
than fog, which creeps on the earth, gnds would always 
predominate if the land were rich enough to be«r it,, and if- 
an unnatural check were not given to it. While, therefore^' 
the palture is not overftocked, tlie graft overtops and checks - 
the fog i but if the pafture is overftocked, the g^afs is kept, 
down by die eattl^ and is fooa covered and choaked by die 
fog. Hence an overftocked pafture produces very little, 
gcais, l^ecaufis it is overrun with fog... To core old grs& 
ground of f<^ without ploughing it up^ fonie gentlemeii turn 
the field into hay for one or two year% if it is ridi enoughs 
to force up a crop of hay, and by tjuis (hading the fog bj: 
the thick and tall grafs, tOv choak and deftroy it Bttt if: 
the paftuie had'been kept fank erery yw^^ tfie fog^wouldi 
n^er have riien to any height 

. There is another caufe, equally power&l^ whidai makes 
a rank pafture produce more grafs than a bare one. AIL 
v^getaUes grow moee (lowly when diey are in. an.eafly 
ftage and foiall; when they become larger>.and the. Made ir 
large and foft, diey grow much (after i and when die bbule 
&Us> die lurfKC «9ittaAf^ and t^ ftalk fonnaaadhardena 

(or. 
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%tf die ii&i\ tbcy again griwir much flower^ and gradual])^ 
die of oldage. This k^ in i^ the cafe with all the corna 
4uid grafies ivliich this iikuid produces: and the natural 
reafotts of dicfe different degrees of growth, in the different 
ibges of the plan^. muft, wben ftated^ be obvious to every 
intelligent peribn. Evexy plant is fed partly from the earth 
.and partly from the ain Hence its*growdi is rooft rapid 
wh»ti it is in the moft fit ftate for receiving the moft abund- 
ant nouriflinient from both Jthele fources at the fame time. 
When the xoots are finally and even tbough they flxould ,b« 
Jarge, when the plant itfebf (the grafs) is imall, its tubes are 
jproportionally fmall, and therefore the ^juantity of v^etable 
food forced through them from the earth muft be finalL 
While the grafs \% finalt the* furfacei expofed to the air^ 
muft atfo be fmaU, and confequendy lefs vegetable food 
can pa& through its few and narrow poreS) from the air^ 
to feed the plant. When the plant and blade beoomft 
large, and at tbe fame time continue foft and fpungy, it» 
Jarge tubes at once receive a large quantity of food from 
the eardi, and expand to receive any quantity wjiich the 
roots, in their more vigorous ftate and extenfive range, 
*coUe& from the ground and force into them; and die 
^eater extent and porofity of the blade open more and 
larger avenues for attiaAti^ and ^conveying ibod from tho 
MX t9 the plant. 

But when the bbdc falls, when tlie ftalk forms, whe» 
the iur&ce and fibres-contracr and harden, and efpeciall^ 
when the joints harden (knots as di^ are called), viinck 
'are neceflary to give fufficient ftrengCh to tho ftalk to 
jupport die head or feed, the ^contrafied tubes can conveys 
lefs food from the earthy and very little from the air catt 
penetrate the contrailed pores of the- hardened fucfacc. !» 
this way, hardening and cohtraAing, the plant. goes oii 
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until it dies of hunger, or rather of old age, becaufc itr 
fuperannuated veflels cannot receive food from either eartit 
or air, nor digeft any. To bring the grafe therefore to, 
and to keep it as long as poffible in, the fecond ftage, is the 
natural way of making the field produce the greateft pof- 
fible quantity of grafs, ceteris paribus. But this is done by 
keeping a rank pafture. On the one hand, the pafture fhould 
never be bare, otherwife the grals is in the firft ftage ; and 
on the other, the grafs ibould never be allowed to fpindkj 
as It is called, or to form into the ftalk for running to feet^ 
otherwife it would be in the third ftage. 

And a third caufe is, that a bare pafture holds out a bare 
and uncovered furface of ground, expofed to aH the incle- 
mencies of the weather in this variable dimate : in hot, dry 
weather it is fcorched ; in cold weather it is chilled \ and in 
very wet weather the rain, paffing rapidly through the foil, 
and carrying the fineft particles of it beneath the range of 
the grafs*roots, makes the plants turn yellow and feeble for 
want of folid food ; or, as the country farmer exprefTes it, 
fialds the grafs : but a rank pafture, giving a good cover 
to the ground, equally (belters it from the fcorching heat 
and the chilling cold ; and imbibing much of the rain, and 
entangling more among its matted blades in its progreis 
dovmwards, makes it fUtrate through the foil with a motion 
fo gentle, and in portions fo divided, that, in the moft rainy> 
weadier, it feldom fcalds the gra6. In all thefe varieties of 
weather, the bare pafture is much hurt for want of cover, 
and the grafs catches a difeafe, from which it does not fully 
recover for a confiderable time after the weather takes a 
fiivourable change ; while the rank pafture, iheitered by its 
own thick coat, is very little afFefted by them. Befides, a 
good cover of graft keeps up a moifture, a ftagnation of air,, 
and a fermentation at the bottom of the grafs, which foftens 

the 
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die furface of the fcSi^ and gready ftimulates die vegetatire 
qualities in it 

Every kind of catde ihould be kept in parks by themfelvesr 
fuch as horfes, iheep> milch-cows^ fatting cattle, and young 
catde forted according to their different ages. Open heifers 
Ihould never go in the fame park with bullocks. Each fet 
of catde fhould have two parks, as nearly equal in extent and 
quality as can be got, and well watered ; in which they Ihould 
pafture alternately, for three weeks at a time, through the 
whole feafon. After Lammas, the horfes and cows fhould 
change paftures for a fhort time, to eat up i^at is called thi 
tatby or the luxuriant grafs that had grown on thofe parts of 
the pafture where they had dropped their dung. 



OBSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENTS, AND THE 
WAYS FOR REMOVING THEM. 

The following are the principal obftacles to improvements* 
Firft, the ^ame* laws, or at leaft the mode of hunting. In the 
neighbourhood of towns chiefly, a number of idle and thought- 
lefs perfons, many of whom have no other qualification than 
an averfion to induftry and regularity, by themfelves, their 
horfes, their dogs, and their followers, break or pull down 
flykes (for few of theni ride horfes qualified to leap clearly 
over them) ; throw open gates, or, if the farmer is fo unman^ 
nerly as to have them clofed when they return, left his catde 
Ihould deflroy his neighbour's corns, break them to pieces, 
to teach him better bxeeding j gallop over, gready poach, and 
trample down the young wheat and fown graflcs ; even tram- 
ple down the growing corns, if the feafon and the fermer 

have 
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%ave not haui fi poHu as to have had tiiem riptael wft 
down before the {hooting feaTon commenced ; terrify their 
iheep and black cattle out of their pafturcft ; and tbeietiy often 
Xo much raife^ that is, render furiottS» the Mack cattle^ Aat 
they Mrill not feed calmly for feveral months afiter, andin that 
ratf$d or furious ftate cannot he drivea^with lafety to th^ 
Engliih markets. Thefe may be fport to the ^portimaii ; 
but they are great lofTes, ferioui evik| and grois injuries tQ 
the honeft and induflrious iarmer. 

To remove this obftacle, if it (hall ftill i>e thought necef^ 
iary to continue the game-laws, fome fuch alterations as tht 
following Ihould be made in them : 

*^ The commencement of the ihootlng and hunting feafoo 
^ fhould be fo late, that the grain in Scotland ihould aU be 
^ cut down at leaft. Even a-qualiiied gentleman ihould not 
*^ ihoot or hunt upon any ground which he does not a£hially 
^ occupy himfelf, without a written permiifion afked and re«> 
** ceived from the occupier of the ground, whether he is pro-* 
^ prietor or tenant of it \ and that under a heavy penalty, to 
^ be paid, the one-third to the public profecutor, and two* 
^^ thirds to the perfon whofe farm hath been injured ¥ddiot|£ 
*^ his own confent. It ihould be confidered as highly diiho* 
^^ nourable for a Q)ortfman to curie, fwear, or give infolent 
-^^ language, when in the chafe he pretends to keep company 
'^ with gentlemen. And the Procurator Fifcal for each countj^ 
*< ihould be obliged to carry on the profecutions againft trani^ 
^< greiTors of this law^ at the public expence, and in his owi^ 
<^ name, whenever he is farnifhsd with a lift of injuries done^ 
<* and of witneiTes to prove the fads, and the defignation of 
^^ the perfon or perfgns who have done the injury, by the per«- 
-^ fon whofe farm hath been injured." 

In the fecond place, boon or beilly work, as it is called, 
paying public burthens, fowls, or other cafualties, by the te« 

nants. 
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are grout obftade» to agriculture ; and are much more 
hiBtfal to the tenant and to the public than beneficial to the 
landlords Tenants are not lb ttupid now,, but if they pay 
thefe articles> they wiM take care, at caking their leafe, to be* 
come bound to pajr as much lefs money rent as will compen- 
Bits for them* 

But this is not the worft of thefe articles. Boon-work of 
every kind is performed in a manner fo very flow and flovenly, 
that it would be much, better for the landlord to pay the ordi- 
nary wages of the country, to have his work done foon and 
well, than to get it done for nothing by his hoan^Jhiarers or 
other boon^workera. The tenant alio lofes much. He may 
be called away to cut his mailer's corn when his own is- 
fhaking or rotting, and when, by one day's abfence from his^- 
fturni,,he may lofe more than would pay the wages of twenty 
di^ps, while his landlord does not reap half of a day's advantage 
feom bis flovenly work*. By paying, at difierent times and 
places, the land-tax, the road-money, the minifter's ftipends, 
and the fnhncilmafter's ialary, the tenant is expofed to much 
wafte of time and expence, and even to tippling and drinking, 
by meeting widi numbers of his feilow-fkrmers on thefe oc- 
eafiona. It is mudi eafier for the proprietor to pay at once 
far all his* lands that lie in. one parilh or county. He would 
thus lave much time and expence, not only to his tenants, but 
alfo to die receivers of all thefe public burthens.. 

To remove diis obftade, all thefe articles fluadd be taken ^ 
tf the tenants. 

Thirdly, The general mattention oC tenants to keep their 
houfts, dykei, ditcbes, and hedges, in a oonftant ftate of repair, 
is a great obJKade to improvement. None but a perfon who 
kath frequent abceft to fee the adnai- ftate dF die country, 
0oukt believe it poffible that tenants could be fo grofsly inatv 
^ntivelo their own Gonvcfueocy^ intereft>.and charader, as 

they 
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they are in this refpeft. One flop or brtach in a dyke, "^Mdii 
might have been built up for fixpence, renders an indofure as 
inefFe£tual for confining cattle, as if there were no dyke at all 
around the field. When cattle, from the cuflom of going 
through thefe fallen parts from one field to. another, acquire* 
the habit of ranging from one indofure to another, they 
fcrambleover and break down almofl every dyke that oppofes 
their ranging habits. To remedy this evil, and to oblige 
tenants to do juflice to themfdves, their huidlords, and the 
country, they ihould be bound in &x\Gt and unequivocal terms, 
under heavy penalties, to keep their houfes ziAfenas^ at all 
tinus^ in aJiaU of good repair \ and the landlords and courts 
of law, in their refpeftive fpheres, ihould ftrifUy enforce that 
obligation. 

Fourthly, Intailed eftates greatly retard the progrefs of 
agriculture. Some law, more favourable to the improvement 
of fuch eflates than any which yet exifls, fhould be made, to 
which all tailzies ihould be fubje<£ted. 

Laflly, The greateft of all obflacles to improvement is 
Thirlage to milns. 

Thirlage is when corns that had grown upon certain lands, 
or had been brought unto a certain diflri£t, muft be manu- 
factured at the miln to which they are thirled, and pay cer- 
tain multures and fequeh. It is of three kinds. 

lik. Oi grana illata et invi£ta. This exifts in a very 
few royal brughs only, and has little tSeSt upon agriculture. 
It rather affe£fcs the inhabitants of the particular brugh, as it 
Jays an additional burthen upon the grain which comes within 
the jurifdidion of the brugh, that muil ultimately increafe 
ihe price of meal to the inhabitants^ 

This, like many ancient grants Jto or cufloms in brughs, 
^defeats its own end, and injures thofe very brughs it was ori- 
ginally intended to ferve. The farmer will not carry his 
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grain to thofe towns which Lmpofe extraordinary taxes upon 

i^, unlefs he is ecu tain of receiving there, an extraordinary 

price to cdmpenfate fully thefe burthens. 

2d, Of the grlndable corns. This is when all the corns 

that grow upon the thirled land, that the occupier aSlually 
grinds into mcal^ muft be ground in the miln to which it is 
thirled, and muft pay a certain multure and navefliip. In 
fome baronies the multure is the eleventh part of the grain, 
or fhelling ; and the naveihip is the tvirenty-fifth part of the 
meal after the multure had been taken off. Hence the amount 
of this burthen is fully the eighth part of the whole grain 
manufactured 

And 3d, Of omnia grana crefcentia. This is when all the 
corns of every kind that grow upon the diirled land, feed and 
hprfe-com only excepted, pay both the multure and navefhip, 
even though they (hould be fold unmanufa5fured. And thus 
the whole eighth part of Ae produce of a corn farm, everjr 
year, muft be paid to the proprietor or tackfman of the miln. 
Thislaft kind ofthirlage, to my perfonal knowledge, hath al- 
ready given a great check to agriculture, and in a ihort time 
will put a complete ftop to it in every diftrift where it exifts* 
The juftnefe of this opinion will appear to every candid and 
intelligent perfon from the following ftate : 

Suppofe an acre of oats vw)rth ----~6oo 
DeduA a third part for feed aiid horfe-corn, being 

the common allowance in thirled lands, - - 2 o' o 



400 
From which dedud an eleventh part for multure, 

and a twenty-fifth for navefliip, making together 

zxi eighth part of the whde, • • - - - o 10 o* 
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from which dedii6l the exp^ees of labour, viz^ 
ploughing aiui harrowing only 7s, as corn is al- 
r^dy allowed for the horfe^ i cutting, dawn 5s. 6d. 
threfhing and dreeing 5s. 6d. carting-in^ftacking 
up, and carting the corn tp the markets, at 5$. 
in the whole • - ^ - - jC' '^ 2- ^ 
^xty fingle cart-loads of dung, with- 
cartage, at is. exh^ufted in three 
cr9ps, and theirefore the third part of 
it to be charg^don one crop, - i a a 



1. 7^ a 

Thus only one pound »and feven fhiUings ^fterling pfr year is- 
lift of clear profit- 

But the grais of land laid down, when in fuch a ftate of 
fichfieis as to bear a crop of cocn worth fix pounds flerling>. 
would pay more than one pound and fev^n ihillings yearly^. 
per acre,, to the iarmer, always in pafturagd : and. as no la* 
hour is beftowed upon^paftuie ground,, in proportion as the. 
country increafes id riche3> the clsar profit on the. corn-crop 
of fuch land would dimini{b,.,,beeaufe the expence of labour 
jdways increafes with the richjss of»a country^ Thus the 
reafon for not ploughing fuch land- would gradually become- 
Jtronger, ai)d at laft irrefiftible. 

Anothfisr obje£tion ta.thirlage is^ that it operates like aK 
monopoUis^ By pceventing ail competition, they alwa]^ di- 
minifli the intrinfic worth, and inpreafe the price of die com* 
modity. £xai^ fimiUr is the caie wi^h milns to. the diftridl 
that is thirlod to them. The proprietor of tackfinan of (he 
miln, kn9wing that the perfons whoie lands are^thirled to it, 

dare- 
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^e not carry their corns to any odier nriln, uriefe diey alfe 
pay him both the multure and niavefliip) is at no pains to 
improre the machinery, to keep it in good repairy or to ferv# 
•them expeditioufly and well. 

Hence, in fa£t^ fadimilns in general are of » worfii jcon^ 
ftru^^ion,^ ia a worfe ftatis of repafar, and produce much lefe 
meal from die fame com, than odier milns in the country 
«vfaich do not depend on a thirlage for Aeiv emploj/mant* 
Whatever is loft by tbefe monopoly milns in the mano&c* 
Suring, is loft to (he pvUfc and to the fiumer, and is an ad- 
^tional reaibn to him. for prefercing tbe grasiag to the cropw 
ping of fodi land. The calculation ia equally true and e»» 
a£t, Aether die crop, pir acre, is worth 6, 3, or xoL Be-* 
caufe the value of the grafi will be in proportioii to the fliare' 
of die ground ac die time it is laid down to graft* And to 
^calculate fiurly, tbe grouiid mnft be in the (ame ftaAi of rich* 
nefs as it was when die crop of grain was fevm upoti it on> 
whidr the calcalacio n . proceeded. 

And a third great obje<ftion to diirkge is, diat it takes die 
«femier off from his worir to atteni mukufe courts^ whenever 
the baron-bailUe is pleafed to apponvC them ; duit it «ccites^ 
and keeps upa^iric of conoention between ftue multurer antf 
the peribns whofe lands are thirled ; and diat it has a ftrong 
tendency to deftroy, in many, adljttft reverenee for an oath. 

When ^tutc who occupy thirled land ftll any ^ their corn» 
nngroundy which imtft 6foni happen m every barony, the 
baron-baiUie, at the petition- of the malturer, hridb a multure 
«€ourt : die auikurer commonly libels them for much larger 
sd>ftra^ons drniv they hanre fol^ or even Ann hebelieves they 
bave fold; and widiouT any proof of the quantity on his part, 
diey muft either p«^ ths amount of that extravagant and un« 
juft libel, or J^nc to dvs quantity vf gram which they have 
ibid, 
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Many of the fmstll country (armefs, who keep no regular 
books, cannot recolIe6l^for a whole year, or, as is fometimes 
necefiary, for feveral years, every buihel of grain that they 
had fold; and fome others, we may fuppofe, there may be in 
every large diflri6i, who, when the fum they have to pay is to 
be regulated by their own oath, may be tempted by felf- 
intereft to fwear falfely. In this way a due reverence for an 
Mth is deftroyed in many. This ftate of mind, and the cuf- 
torn of contending with the multurer, gradually form in them 
thofe habits of diflatis&dtion, of contention, and of infenfi- 
bility to the facred obligation of an oath, which, in procefs 
of time, may difcipline them to difturb the peace of fociety 
itfelf, when they fret under grievances, and when the ftrongelt 
bond of fociety hath loft its hold of their mind. 

Sometimes I have known multure courts held in the hurry, 
of harveft, when all the &rmers were obliged to leave their 
moft neceflary harveft work to attend the court, left decreets 
ihould have been pafled againft them in abfence for the whole 
amount of the falfe libel. 

Some proprietors of milns have only the tenants of their 
own lands diirled to them. When this is the cafe, the grie* 
vance is eafily removed. So foon as the leafes of the milns 
and lands expire, they can take off the thirlage by their own 
voluntary private deed. By doing fo, they will greatly pro- 
mote the intereft of themfelves, of their tenants, and of fociety. 
The tenants will cheerfully give much more additional rent 
for their farms, than will compenfate for the redudion of rent 
upon the miln ; and the tackfman of the miln, grinding for the 
^2d part of the meal, will be better widi his reduced rent, thaa 
he was when, receiving the mu]ture,he paid a much higher rent. 
Several very refpedbhle gentlemen in Scotland, influenced 
Uy fuch confiderations, have cleared all their own tenants of 
thiilage ; an<i I am perfuaded, that, in a few years, every gieik-- 

tlcman,. 
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' deman, whofe tenants are thirled to his miln, will fee it much 
for his intercft to follow their wife example. 

But the thirlage which is the greatetl grievance, and the 
Bioft difficult to be removed, is thaty where the miln is the 
property of one gentleman, and the lands that are thirled he- 
long to other gentlemen. In this cafe, which is very common 
in this and in many other counties in Scotland, the proprietor 
of the miln will not fell the thirlage ; becaufe, though it is a 
grievance, it is one not upon him or his tenants,, but upon 
other proprietors and their tenants. Or perhaps he cannot 
fell the multures^ however willing he is to dp fo^ and however 
dearly he fees that all thirlage is a great obftacle to the pro^ 
gre(s of agriculture, becaufe he is a minor, his eftate is under 
a tailzie, or his miln and thirlage is under a long leafe to an 
obftinate tackfman, who will not confent evea to a bargain 
that is advantageous to himfelf. 

By obtaining the redrefs of this grievance, the Honourable 
Board of Agriculture would remove the greateft obftacle to 
the improvement of land m Scotland ; the greateft that even 
exifted in any free country; and one^ if it fhall ftill continue, 
which, in fpite of all their patriotic and vigorous efforts, will 
foon put a complete ftop to agriculture in all thofe diftridls 
which are ftill under the fervitade of thirlage. 

The redrefs muft come from the Legiflature.. Nothing: 
but an a£f of parliament can completely remove this obftacle*. 
I readily admit, that an a£l of parliament (hould never take 
away private property^ unlefs when the holding it is highly op- 
prejfvue to (bme individuals, or very hurtful to the public ; and> 
in no cafe without /«// compenfation to the private perfon for 
the lofs of his property. From the preceding ftatement,. 
I hope it is dear, that diirlage is very oppreflive to many, 
private petfons, and very hurtful to the public. If more evi*. 
dcnce were nccelTary, it might be eafily produced.. 

But 
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*3ut it ought alfo to be observed, that the proprietors nS 
: milns draw much more multure in fa<£l, than in equity they 
•have right to, or than was in the view or intention of the 
contra£ting parties, when they made the original contra£^. 
Thirlage had its origin in an early and rude ftate of this 
country, in the following manner : At a time when very 
little com was ranfed^ in Scotland and chiefly on liie fmaft 
crofts near each ferm4iou(e, and when that little was ground 
in a very Ample machine, called quairns^ driven by die hand 
of a man, which each family had for its own ufe; and when^ 
in the ignorance of mechanics, a miln was thoaght the mqfter* 
.piece of machinery^ no perfon would undertake to erefl and 
keep up a miln, this grand nuubine^ until a certain number 
of bis neighbouring landBiolders flKMild bind themfelves to 
• Tend aH their corns ^ iaid mihi, and pay foch multures and 
navefhip as they and he judged would be a Sufficient com« 
penfiition to him for building and keeping in repair this miln. 

The fpirit of the contra£k, and -the intention of the con* 

trzSAvkg parties, were, that as this miln was ere£ted fbr the 

-convenience and advantage of the thirU as well as of the prtr^ 

frietor^ they were not to leave this vaiXa and carry their corn 

iio another ^ich might be ere£fced afterwards in the neigh- 

/ bourhood ; and li)ey were to pay fuch a proportion of their 

grain lor gvind(ng, as wotdd indemnify ^t» proprietor of the 

X miln for erefiing, keeping iii repair, and working riie miln* 

vUntil widitn the laft thirty years, thele multures were no 

more than fofficient for thefe purpofes, and no more than the 

^'Contra^ng pairties had m their view when they jnade the 

. <^M)tra^. But by l$ie pi^ogreft of agriculture for the laft 

thirty years, they have arifen, in many parts of the country^ 

to four times the fom fuAcient for thefe purposes, and confe* 

. quendy to jfour- tianes Ae liim die contradi^g patties had in 

wiewt 
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IS it ever to be fuppofed, either diat the one party wodcf 
bave had the effironter y to have adced, or the other the folly to 
bave given, four times the (am that was right and properi 
if they had ieen its adiual amount ? Where is the man who 
iftable to perfuade landholders to thirle their lands mw to his 
siilni and pay him the eighth part of all the com» which 
grow upon thein I Many of the thirties rofe to their pro- 
toRt oppreflLve height,.not even from (uch contra£b as diefe ; 
but, from one impojition after another upon the .weakness or 
negligence of tenants or fervants^ they fwelled up by a. mere 
ufe and w$nU Thus by adding one oppreflion to another, 
the proprietors of milns, in many inftances, at laft, by the 
iongprefcripUoHy eftabliflied their right upon diat ufe cndwonty 
which was itfelf* a wrongs 

On alLthefe accounts, thirli^e is a private property, which 
of all others may be taken away with moft propriety by aft 
q[ parliament- The Legiflature fiath often taken away pri- 
vale property held upon a much more equitable right, and 
-when the holding of it was not nearly fo injurious to the 
public^ Thus^bpth in South and Nordi Britain, many a£ls- 
ef parliament have taken away lands, and hou(e6,.the property^ 
^private individuals, held by themoft unexceptionablerights^ . 
fio make high roadie for the'accommodatioa of the public,. ^ 
when the old road would not have beeiv a quarter of 41 mile 
longer- In many towns,, the property of private perfons in 
their houies is taken^ away by tSl of parliament, fometimes Xn^ 
promote the acconunodatlon of the tnhabitants,.and fometimes 
merely to improve thepoGce or elegant appearance of the town^ 

By the Jurifilifbion Aft, 20. Geo. 2. all heritable jurifi* 
di£tions were diflbivedt By aft 1633, chap* I7« titulars are 
i&bliged to value and fell their teinds,. at nine years purchafe,. 
«» the heritors, when legally required. And in parifbes where 
Ibcrp i3 no titular> Ae patrQns are Qhliged> by a<% 2690 and> 
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i693) to fell their teinds to the heritors (landholders) at fuc 
years purchafe, excepting in thofe parifhes where the king cs 
titular or patron, in which they can be valued and let in leafe, 
but cannot be fold. If titulars and patrons had not been 
obliged, by law, thus to value and fell their teinds, all the 
eftbrts of the Legidature, of patriotic focieties and indivi- 
duals, to encourage agriculture in Scotland, would be in vain. 
What man of fenfe would improve his eftate at a great ex- 
pence, when the titular or patron would carry off, ^annu^llyy 
the fifth part of his iacreafed rent ? 

Suppofe an eftate raifed, by expenfive improvements, from 
100 1. to 500 1. fterling of yearly rent, in its original ftate the 
titular, for himfelf and the minifter ferving the cure, would 
draw from it 20 1. fterling; but in its improved ftate he 
would draw 100 1. fterling of teind per annum, if the teinds 
had not been valued or fold. Many eftates have been raifed 
in their rental, in a greater proportion, in a few years, by 
improvements. All this reafoning applies with equal force 
to thirlage, as a bar to improvement of land ; with this fingle 
difference, that teinds affeded all the lauds of Scotland, and 
thirlage only fome of them. Thefe confiderations ought to 
weigh much with the Britifh Legiflature, to remove the ob* 
ftacle of thirlage, not merely becaufe it is oppreffive, and 
hath gone far beyond the view and intention of the original 
contraSors, like the teinds, but alfo becaufe it is partialj and 
a great check to agriculture in particular diftriiSb of the 
country, to which the other parts of it are not expofed. 

To remove this evil, in my humble opinion, in a way moft 
equitable and fair for all parties, and moft beneficial for the 
country at large, an a£t of parliament ftiould be pafled, em* 
powering landholders or tenants to compel the proprietors and 
tenants of milns to value their multures, navefhip, and all 
Sequels ; and aUb, if they (ball require it, to feU them, not 

at 
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4ft lit, fts patrons ilo tetods ; not aC nine, as tkidars i6\ Ivtft 
at fixteen years purchafe. 

• This wSt ibould compel minors and preprietors ot tailzied 
^eftates to Value and fell their mnltures, &c. It ihould provide^ 
that the price Deceived bj the proprietor of a tailzied mihi 
ihould be laid oat upon and for the permanent benefit of the 
•tailzied eftate, that no injury, may be done to the heirs of aw 
tail. And in diofe cafi» in whidi diere is a leafe upon the 
4niln9 that the tackfinan (ball not have it 4n his power to flop 
either the valuation or£de of Ac multures, &c. on account 
cf his kaie ; .but that-he (hall receive, froiti the proprietor of 
.die miln, an annual dedudipn from his rent, in proportion to 
the la6 he fuftains by theiale of alljor of any part-of die mul«- 
-tures, j&c* that, on d)e one hand, tie ipay not obftinately pro- 
long, an oppreffive Servitude upon the country, and, on thfs 
other, no injury may be d<me to him. 

To cooduft Ae proceijes of valuation and of iide mith the 
.moft perfeA equity to all parties, and to iave time and cxh 
fences, they ihould be cariied on before theiheriff <Mr fteward 
depute or fubftttute of ^ Aire or fteumrtry. The valuation 
jof the multures, &c. Ae dedudion of rent to die tacbfman.of ' 
the iniln, and die4Kb]]tion of reht 4>y the tenants to thepio- 
prietors of thirled lands who pttfidiafe, (houU all 'be fixed by 
ihe judge, conf<m)ie4 to the verdi'ft of a jury of » t)velve re«> 
i^xAaUe perfons 4n the ^county, chofen, 4lie one half -by the 
.proprietor and tackfinan pf themiln, and the either half by the 
-proprietor and tenants of die thirled lands. The half of each 
34>f itb6& fix jurymen fliould be proprietors of land, and the 
x)dier half tenants. And an extract of &id decreet t>f faie 
fliould be a fufficient difcharge of the fervitude of thirhige;, 
ovithout any formal .difeharge or di^olkion thereof, as, for ja 
reafon that does notrapply to multures^' i$ the Cafe in compld ■ 
: tion of a decreet of fide of teiiA. ... . .a 
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It hath been fuggefted, that there may be a decreet of va« 
luation, without being immediately followed with that of a 
£de« The leafon i% that the bfajedb in view^ even the im- 
provement of the country in agriculture^ and the iatisiadioA 
of that valuable body of men, the fanners of land, who fed 
the burdien of this fervitude, cannot be univerMy obtained 
without fuch a daufe in die ad^ 

Some proprietors^ eipedally in the prefent ftate of the 
country, may not be able to fpare money immediately to pur* 
chafe theiv mukures, without retrenching aa equal fum at leaft 
from the inqirovements of their eftates. And* fome, who can 
fpare money, may be lb completely ^fffiryw^ and pwndfooUfii 
that, becaufe their lands are under leafe for ieveral years, and 
their tenants bound to pay the multures, they will allow their 
poor tenants to groan under the burthen which they tfaemfdves 
do not feeL Let fuch landholders be aflured by one who hath 
examined the matter to the bottom,, that by this coodu£t they 
wHl plant a twig to feourge thdr tenants and the countrj^ 
nrfiich, in the currency of a fifteen years leafe, will grow up 
to a rod to chaftife themfdves moft completely. The longer 
they are of clearing their lands of this bundien,. the longer will 
die improvement of them be.ret^ded,. and the gre^r pri<x 
will diey at laft pay for their multures.. 

That poor landholders who cannot conveniently purchafe 
at prefent, and that tenants who have leaies, and wbofe land- 
lords will not value or pai:chafe,.may not lie under a grievous 
ipr vitudct and that the lands in their pofleffion. may not lie unp 
impEOven,. to their own detriment and that of the public, it is 
highly proper that die dauie rdadve to valuing (hould make 
a part of the aid, and that the Acuity of valuing Ihould be 
given to the tenants, as well as to the proprietors of the thirled 
Unds. For valuing without purchafmg, there is a precedent 
in die teind law. But as no maaof fenfe will value without 

purcfaafing. 
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^rtliafing his teinds, excepting iu tkoTe cafes in which they 
<annoC be fold, fo under fuch a law for multures, no man of 
*fenfe would value without purchafing, if he could poffiblj^raife 
the money ; for this good reafon, that no man can lay out his 
money fo well, as for ever fecured on his own eftate^ at fix, 
nine, or even fixteen years purcbafe. 

Perhaps proprietors of milns may think fixteen years pur- 

.chafe too low a price for their thirlage, and the thirle may 

think it too high. Such is the influence of felf-intereft upon 

even the moft candid minds, that the feller and buyer feldom 

have the (ame opinion of the value of the article about which 

they are bargaining. But, every circumftance confidered, the 

above appears a fiur and equitable price. Confidering how 

. much greater the annual amount of the multures now is, than 

it was at the time the parties contracted, or than the contra6l- 

, mg parties had fax their view or intention i— the manner in 

. which many of the thirlages have been formed or increafed, 

. without any valuable confideration, or even formal contrad, 

by mire ufe and wont ^^^^Aq certainty that as riches and the 

price of labour increafe in the country, the motive to the 

. thirle to lay their land entirely into grafs, or to take only crc^s 

of potatoes, beans, lint^ and clover, which pay no multures^ 

muft increafe, and thereby the miln may be entirely deprived 

of the multures; — and confidering the manydiiagreeable and 

expenfive proceiTes between the proprietor of the miln and 

the thirle, fixteen years purcbafe of the prefent annual 

amount is a very fair price. 

And though thofe proprietors efpecially, who have either 
hud out their thirled lands in grafs, or are preparing to do fo^ 
in order to get totally clear oF the thirlage without buying it up, 
may think fixteen years purcbafe radicr too high a price, yet 
to have it in their power to crop or graze their lands as they 
pleaibi and Co try every proper improving foheme that may 
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yet be ftfggefted ©r formied by cither the public or prime 
friends of agriculture, they ought readily to agree to that 
price* Indeed a few years either more or lefs of purcfaafe 
ought to be no objeft with- cither party, when brought iti 
comparifon with the improvement of the agriculture of thie 
country. A few months ago, the landholders of this parifli 
of Holywood puFchafed,at a much higher price, a very heavy 
' thirlage which lay upon our lands ; and from the great acK- 
Tantage^ freedom from that fervitude will be, to their im^ 
provement, we are fully convinced that we have done a wife 
thing. 

To value and fell thirlage in fbme fuch way as the above^ 
would be mudi more equitable than die exifting law for the 
valuation of teinds. In the valuation of thirlage there arc 
only tVTO parties, and by the above plan^ juftice would be done 
to both, and the public would reap much advantage. But in 
die valuation of teinds there are three parties, and whatever 
jufticsB is done to two of them^ the titular or patron and tKe 
heritors, much injury is, in many inftances, done to the diird, 
Ae minifter who ferves die cure. By die valuation of alt 
the teinds in die parilh, the iniiole fund for his flipends may 
be fixed at fb Imall a fimi, diat while, widt die progrefs o£ 
riches 'in the country, his neceffary expends increafe to a iuni 
fiur beyond the amount of his flipends; even ^ frienMy 
tmrt rf teinds cannot augment his flipend for want of fund^.. 
fcwnd porifkes ia Stiodand are already in diis fituation^ 
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CONCLUSION. 

xT is propofed to conclude this Report widi the foirowing^ 

general obfervations :. 

. I. In countries where the land is allowed to lie in grafs for 
iereral years, ground of a Ught* dry, and warm foil^ is veryr 
mocb infefted and. overrun with broom-; and that of a ftrongy 
igryy but ooldor {bU^ widi whins (furze), as they are called^ 
The general opinion is, that though the pafturage is totally 
deftroyed, in many parts, by thefe noxious ihrubs, yet it is^ 
not poffible to keep fiich lands dear of thetn, when they li^ 
liveral years in pafturage* This is an erroneous opinion* 

Thefe fhrubs partake of the nature of trees, becaufe they 
are timber, of that of root^weeds becaufe they are propagated 
from the roots,, and of that of fetd^weeds becaufe they arc 
alfo raifed from the. feed. Their feed is of that kind which, 
when buried in tiie earth, preferves its vegetating qualities 
for feveral years, and when it ia brought again within the 
jtijB^^*ncf» of the air, fprings up to ibrubs which bear and 
fhed abundance of feed,, and cover the whole adjoining £elds 
with young plants. 

Hence, to^deftroy tfaeie fhrubs completely^ that method 
j&uft be uied iirft which has the moft natural tendency to 
deftroy tr$e% and ro9Uwi9ds» In this dimate, where we have 
the heat of fummer alid die cold of winter, all trees, by the 
wife appointment of Divine Providence, colled and contrafi: 
iheir vegetable juioee, as ncceflary to the prefervation of the 
vegetable life^as the blood'is to that of the animal life, from 
their branches and trunks into their roots,, in the chilling 
cold of winter, to keep diem warm under die ground; and- 
vidtdie xctttcnii^ boat of tb« ipring^ skkI fumaier) they force 
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<<hcfe nutritnre juices from the roots up to tbe trunk, the 
vbraoches, the leaves, and the feed, or die fruit, to make tbem 
^dourifli and grow. 

Evergreens, of which fpecies broom and furze arc, never 
fo completely comprefs their juices into their roots as other 
trees or &rubs do ; but it is probable 'that they force their 
jujces as completely into their trunks and branches, in their 
feafons, as other trees do. Almoft every particular fpecies 
of tree has its own particular feafbn, when the greateft quan- 
tity of its vegetable juices is forced into its trunk and 
branches. The time when it is in this ftate is alfo much 
regulated by the nature of the foil and fhelter in which it 
]grows, and the ftate of the climate and of the weather* 
The more early thefe are, the fooner will the greateft quan« 
tity of juice afcend to the trunk and branches. 

Every perfon may know, by ocular inCpe&iony when a 
tree is in this ftate : it is when after the leaves have all come 
to their full fize, the annual flioot of tbe tree hath come to 
Its full length, thicknefs, and iirmnefs, the flowers are falling, 
and the feed is forming. All perfons who fell or buy woods 
know diat dl the kinds of trees wliich^0& or fpring again 
from the old rotft^ muft be cut when the juices are moftly 
down in the roots, otherwife they would not fpring again. 
Thefe kinds of trees are therefore cut in tvintery and for that 
reafon are called winter-wood by the dealers in woods. The 
oak is cut for its bark as well as for its timber, and where 
the trees are finall the bark -is of much more value than the 
timber. The bark will not peel from the tree unleis a con- 
siderable quantity of juice hath got up -to the trunk and 
'branches; or, as the wood-dealers exprefs it, until ihefap rs 
Mp ; but if the roots were nearly exhaufted of j^ice when the 
-tree was cut, no young trees would ftole or fpnng frxwn the 
-^Id root. Hencc^ in cutting oak woods, the buyers are re- 
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ftrided' from cutting after a fixed time in the feafbn. If an^ 
per/on wifhes totally to deftroy trees without the trouble of 
<ligging out the roots, he fhould cut them down when the 
feed is formed upon them ; and then the roots which remain 
ki the ground^ drained of their vegetable juice^ would be un.- 
able to ihoot forth new ftoles ; they would, as certainly die 
as an animal would when all its blood had been drawn-. 
firom it. 

In this way, broom and furze Ihould be treated, that they 
may be deftroyed. When their bloflbms are £aded>.and thefr* 
leed is forming, they fhould be hoed out. lahoeing them 
theie is one particular part of thei root which fhould be cut 
with, the hoe, both for the eaflnefs,, expedition, and cheag- 
nels of the work, and for taking out the root more com- 
pletely. Theie flirubs fend down one great perpendicular 
root deep into the ground, and from the upper part of this 
€ine, many finall roots fpread out horizontally, in every, direct 
tion, a very little below, the (urface of the grdftnd, from4 
. which a great number of (mall bufhes fpring up. The 
great perpendicular root fhould be cut a little below the 
part where the horizontal ones fpread out from it^ wKich,^ 
with a dexterous hand and a good fharp boe, may commonly 
be done at one flroke ; the hoer may then, by the principal 
trunk, ox Jialk^ pulL out of the ground, in one conne£led. 
body, all the fmall collateral, roots, with the bufhes adheiing. 
to them; then. only the top of the perpendicular root willf 
remain in die ground, which, from its perpendicular fitu*. 
ation and flraight fhape, will not interrupt either plough or 
barrow, and from its want of vegetable juice wiU foon to* 
tally die away.. 

, In. this way all the broom and furze of the field,.^fo far zsr 
, they are in the ftate of trees or root-weeds, will be deflroyed^. 
And;i£ there.were. no feeds of thefe ihrubs in the foil of the 
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'^eid, or if tione 'Were<carried imto it* by the wind, by birds, 
•or by any othei' means, -net a fingle one woidd ever grow 
tip again, except from thofe roets which either had not been 
properly taken out, or bad boenfo much later in dieir growth 
than the others, that the principal part of dieir juice had 
"^bsen in their root when they were hoed. The few that 
iiad efcaped might be deftroyedin the&me way in a fub- 
fequent year, when they ihould make their appearance rf>ovc 
ground. 

But in eirery field overrun wiA ihefe fliruba, the •foSi is 

full of the feeds, which they had {bed-in abundance for many 

' years. Every perfon, who hath ob&rved ^efe Ihrubs, muft 

be fenfible that they bear a very great quantity of feed an- 

AuaTly : of that feed . a jconfiderable part, * efpecially befiore the 

field is. completdy covered widi thefebuflies, fells -in £ta- ' 

ations where, by the fi^ operation of the air, it vegetates 

' and covers the field* Thus it is, that thefe noxious (krubs 

.make fuch rapid progrels over pafture-Iand. But after there 

are many diickets of thefe, the greateft part of the- feed hU* 

ing on die ground at the roots of thefe thickets, and fliaded 

from the.iilfluence of the fun and air, Kes in an unvegetated 

ftate for years, until it is freed fi-om the (hade, and brought 

into a fituddon favourable for vegetation. 

After the bulhes are deftro)red by hoeing, if die 'field is 
ploughed for crops, as is commonly the cafe, many of thefe 
feeds vegetate, and appear in multitudes of young plants 
among the ftubble in harveih Next winter many of thefe 
are buried fo deep by die ploughing, that they die like ieed- 
weeds when ploughed down in a fallow; and £o on, in like 
manner every year the ground is in crop, more of the feeds 
are made to vegetate, are ploughed down and deftroyed by 
the culture of the field, like feed-weeds by a fidlow, until 
Jill the feeds in the field are gready exhaufted. After a 
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courfe of cropping the field is laid down to grafs^ In th6 
firft year of the grafs feveral yoiin'g plants will appear^ chiefly 
in the iides of the furrows. By the laft ploughing of the 
Add, any of the feeds which happened to lie on the ridges 
were moftly buried by the furrow that was ploughed clofc 
upon the back of the one on which they lay : thus lying bu- 
ried fo deep during the years of grafs, they entirely rot away ; 
but no furrow being laid upon the back of the laft furrow of 
each iide of the ridge, the feeds, which happen to be in thcle 
parts of the field, are left in the moft favourable fituation for 
vegetating. The few plants which fpring up the firfl year 
of the grafs in the fides of the furrows, form the granaries 
from which, in a few years, the whole field is fown with the 
feeds and covered again with the bufhes of thefe (hrubs, iit 
the prefent management, or rather mifinanagement, of fuch 
lands. 

To clean the field completely, thefe young plants fliould 
he pulled out of root by the hand the firft year, before any 
feed forms upon them y they will be pulled very eafily. The 
fecond and third years a few more will appear, which (hould 
•be pulled in the (ame ftate and way. Every plant thus pulled 
is completely deftroyed, and the m^y thoulands, which in 
a few years would have been propagated by its feed, as com^ 
plctely prevented. Afber the third year very few plants will 
appear, diough the field ihould lie in pafturage for any num- 
ber of years. To pull out with the hand diefe young plants, 
in moft grounds, will not coft above eight-pence per acre 
for each year, on an average of the three years. 

This theory is ftriSly philofophical, and, like every trui 
ifaeory in natural philofophy, ftand* the teft of experiment. 
In the years 1774 and 1775 I managed in this way, and 
laid down in grafe, two parks, for the purpofe of getting old 
xich grafs for my milch cows. Before I began to cultivate 
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dieni) fome parts wtre perfe£l thick^s of furze^ and others 
of broom. They are ftill in pafturage, and have always 
been fo fince thefe years, without being in* the leaft degree 
molefted by either of thefe fhrubs. 

If a gentleman has a lawn, or other field, overrun with 
tliefe, which he does not wifh to plough, it may be com« 
pletely cleaned of diem i firft by hoeing in the manner above 
defcribed,. and then by hand-weeding, for a few years, the 
young plants which will- fpring up on the hoed ground* To 
give the hoed parts a green fur&ce as foon as poffible, grais 
feeds fliould be ibwn on them in fhowery warm weather, and 
rolled in on a fair day, and when the foil is dry on the 
furface. 

2. Some years ago an additional duty was laid upon malt, 
by which much hurt hath been done to the comfort, to the 
health, to the morals, to the induftry, and to the good order 
of the lower ranks of the people, and a great check will be 
given to the population of the country* Before that time^ 
not only the country gentlemen and farmers, but alfo the 
tradefmen, labourers,, and cottagers, brewed good wholefome 
(mall-beer, in their own houfes, for their private ufe* Thit 
was not ufed as a luxury by thefe cottagers, but as a very 
valuable and fubftantial neceflary of life. 

Like porter to the London porters, it was their drink, and 
the half of their meat. But fince the additional duty upon 
malt, not the tenth part of it is ufed in At &milio of gen* 
llemen and fiirmers that was formerly ; and the poor cottagers 
never tafte ale. Their fituation is thus rendered truly piti«> 
able. Having no cows, and the fiifmers eidier fending all their 
milk to the neighbouring towns, or making it into cheefe, 
they cannot purcfaafe for money milk to themfelves and their 
young children 3 and they cannot now afFord, as fonaerly, to 
brew dieir little quantities of finalUbeer. Thofe of tfaem 
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Vho are fober liave no other beverage for themTehres an4 
t^ir young chiMren but the limpid ftream ; a wholefome 
drink indeed to the gentleman who eats a full mieal of fub-i 
ftantial food^ who does not take much violent exercifey and 
^1^ qualifies it widi a few glafles of generous wioe; but 
|Kx>r noarifliment to the mechanic and k^urer, who hav- 
ing toiled hard through the day come home ist the evening 
to a* few potatoes for their fcanty dinner. 

But all men, either in the higher or lower ranks pf life, 
are not fober. The high price of the wholefome beverage 
x>f ale, and the very hurtful low price of ufiauebaugh (whifky 
as it is called), have formed a mofl powerftd and daagerous 
temptation to drunkennefs in the lower ranks of tlie people. 
Thefe Q)irits, hot, fiery, new from the ftiU, in a poifonous 
ftate, are ufed by them to great excefs, intoxicatidh, and the 
deftru£lion of every thing valuable \ many haver been killed 
by them in the very a& of drinking, almoft as quickly as 
they would have been by a do& of arfenick. Odiers, whofe 
cofiftitutions were ftronger, or whofe whifky was oUer, have 
Hood the teft a little longer ; but they deftroy dieir health, 
their good order, their induftry, their drcumftances, their 
morals, and ri(k their fouls. Having ruined their conftitu* 
tions by the habit of drinking ardent fpirits to exccfs, their 
pofterit^ muft be few, and a fickly race ; dnis ^ the iniquity 
<< of the fathers come upon the children to the third and fourth 
^ generaticn.". Maiy^ itt this way, make themfelves beg* 
gars, and many beggars come to our doors to aik alms in a 
Kate of the moft pitiful and ihocking intoxication. 

So oalapktely hath ufquebaugh deflroyed our ale^ that^ in 
4lotng fo, it hadi almofl dcftroyed our bread. For want of 
l>rewing the bakers cannot get enough of yeaft (barm) ; and 
Oecdfity obliges them, to m^e up fome artificial yeaft to 
liil^ly its lOace. This compofitioa gives their bread a damp- 
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■eff-, heavinefs, and difagrccable taftc, which arc very un* 
plcafant, and, I am afraid, equally unwholefomc. I fufpe£t 
that the high duty on malt hath diminifhed the revenue 
from that article, fo far as it is employed in mating ale. 
But fuppofing the cafe to be otherwifc, what wife Govern- 
ment would fupport its revenue at the expence of the health, 
lives, population, good order, induftry, morals,, and fiiture^ 
profpefts of its citizens ? 

That individual, or that fociety of men, will do an eflcn- 
tial and important fervice to their country, and to the beft 
interefts of many individuals, who ihall obtain fuch regula- 
tions from the Britilh Legiflature as fhall render fmall-bcer 
attainable, and ufquebaugh unattainable, by the lower ranks 
of the people. Such regulations may be formed to accom- 
pliih this important purpofe, as will increaie ioftead of dir 
miniihing the revenue of Government. 

3, Many thoufand pounds have been loft, at many di fr 
ferent times, by the gentlemen and farmers in this and the 
neighbouring counties of Kirkcudbright and Wigton, by the 
bankruptcies of dealers in cattle (drovers ji% they are called). 
Several perfons of very fhiall original crpitals buy largie 
quantities of black cattle, yearly, in thef:: counties, whiih 
they drive to the markets in the fouth of England, The prin- 
cipal drovers buy each above 30,000 pounds fterling worth of 
cattle yearly : thefe they purchafe from the gentlemen and 
formers on bills of ninety days: the drawers, commonly 
having immediate occafion for the money to pay their rents 
and to buy in a lean ftock, difcount thefe bills in Ibme of 
the branches of, banks in Dumfries, or other neighbouring 
towns. If the drovers meet with good and quick markets 
in England, they remit money to thefe banks from the 
fales of the cattle to retire jjieir bills ; but, which is fre- 
quently the cafe, when they meet with bad markets, or from 
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wRatcvcr caufe it happens, when remittances ace not duTy 
madej payment of thefe bills is demanded of the drawers^ 
and they are obliged to repay to the banks the prices which 
they drew for their own cattle three months before. A fmalF 
dividend from the funds of a. bankrupt drover is all the 
reimburfement which they receive after much delay, expence> 
diiappointment, and vexation, and fometimes total ruin to 
themfelves and their families. 

In this way the gentlemen and the formers, and not the 
drovers,, run the whole rifle of the droving trade. By this 
mode of taking and dtfcounting bills at 90 days, each farmer 
cautions the drover to the bank, to the atnount of the value- 
of the cattle he fells him, whether that be 100 1. or 1000 K 
fterling ; the whole ri(k,. not only of the ftate of the markets 
and of the ficknefs or death of the cattle, but alfo of the- 
fkill,, zQivitjj and honefty of the drovers lies upon the 
fiirmers; and they have often felt the weight of it much, 
both to- their own hurt and that of their landlords. 

This is an evil which every friend of his country ought 
to exert himfelf to remove. To me there appears only one 
cfFeiSlual cure for it; which is, that all ths gentlemen and 
farmers Ihould form a firm refolution to fell for ready money 
only. If the great landholders, who keep large ftocks of 
cattle on their own grounds, would take the lead in thris 
refolution, carry tiieir tenants along with them, and adver- 
tife early in all the newfpapers that circulate in this part of 
the country, that they are determined to adhere inviolably 
to that refolution in all time coming, this happy reformat- 
don would foon become univerfal. 

By this mode much advantage would accrue to many in- 
dividuals, and to the country at large, and no injury or even, 
hurt would be done to any perfbn. 
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Terhaps Tome might fay, that if hills arc not given anj 
^ifcounted, it would be impoflible for drovers to purchaie 
cattle to the extent of 150,000!. fterling annually in thcfe 
three counties, which they do now, and the banks would 
be hurt by the want of the difcount bufinefs. It is never 
meant that bills fhould not be difcounted, but only that the 
gentlemen and the farmers (hould not be cautioners for the 
drovers to the bahks. The perfons who drove to a confider- 
able extent ought to have funds or friends of their own to 
be fecurity for them ; let them and their friends raife money 
from the banks, and with that ready money buy cattle from 
the farmers. If fome, who would be drovers, have no fudi 
iunds, or cannot find fuch friends, let them ^pply their (kill 
and induftry tofome other line of bufinefs more fuitable to 
tlieir fituation ; there is no reafon that the country farmer* 
ihould furnifh thefe for them, to the ruin of their own fa- 
Tnilies. In this way cattle would, as is right, fell a little 
lower, as much at leafl as is equal to the prefent diJf- 
<ount. But this would be no lofs to the farmer, t>ecau{e he 
^ould get the ufe of his money three months (boner, or he 
would fave the three months difcount which, in the prefent 
mode, he pays to the banks ; and it would compenfate the 
drover for the three months intereft he would pay for thb 
ready money to buy the cattle. The banks wotdd lofe no« 
thing, as the fame fum of money would pa& through their 
Jiands, and, as is ufual, they would take care that it ihould 
jiot go out of their oiEce without fufficient fecurity. And 
.both the burner and drover would be profited by this mode; 
.the former, in being totally freed from that difcount of dro- 
•yers bills which has ruined many induilrious farmers ; and 
.the latter, in a way they don't think of, by hindering 
iibasxAoax running tbofe rafh ^nd (peculating rilks, which 
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in tfim paft have brought on. tSe ruin of the greateff part 
•f the drovers. 

Too man}r of them, knowing that the country at large 
are their cautioners in the prefent mode, to few of whom 
they have any particular or ftrong attachment, fun fuch 
extravagant riiks, as they would never attempt if they 
knew, as in the propofed mode, that the whole rilk lay 
upon their own funds, or thofe of their particular friends^. 
to whom they lie under great obligations, and have a ftrong 
attachment. By being cautious in the droving trade, they 
would certainly and foon become rich. 

As the prices of cattle would be a little lower, in pro* 
cefs of time Englifh farmers or Englifli drovers would come- 
at leaft the length of Dumfries, with hard guineas in their 
pockets,, to buy cattle; at prefent they have no encou« 
tagcment to do this, becaufe the competition between them- 
and the Scottiik drovers, who buy on credit, is not now 
upon a fair footing: thefe can offer a higher price dian 
thofe would chule to pay ; and though it is fearce credi- 
ble, unlefs it had been frequently realized in fadl, there 
are many fiinnera yvhoy for the offer of two per cent*. 
cf additional price, will fell on credit to a man whom- 
BO infurance oflk:e would for 20 per cent, underwrite for. 
inyment of the piioe at three months diftanoe.. 

Reducing the price of cattle a little, would be a real! 
advantage to the Engliih farmer, and to the confumers of 
beef in every part of Britain ; would be the firft thing 
which would fecuze to the Scottifh cattle that preference. 
to the Iriih, which, on many accounts, they defer ve ; and^ 
it would be no lofa to the Dumfries and Galloway farmers.. 
In the fame proportion in which they would fell out their 
aged and welUoondidoAcd cattle cheaper, they would buy 
in their younger and leaner cattle. Between. buying andi 
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lellrng, they would have as much clear profit as they have 
^t prefcnt. The difFerence between four pounds and fix 
pounds is juft as much as that between five pounds and 
feven pounds. On that part of their ftoclc which they breed, 
there would be a fmall lofs the firft and fecond years ; but 
this, compared with their whole ftock, would be fo finall, 
^hat it v/ould be fully compenlated by the fmaller fum pf ca- 
pital perpetually funk on their ordinary ftock of cattle, and 
confequently by the fmaller fum of intereft, which they would 
have either to pay (which too many do) or to fink on their 
ftock. This plan of reducing the capital and taking away 
the ri{k> would be peculiarly feafonable in the prefent fitu- 
ation of the country. 

This plan of felling for ready money only, (hould be ex- 
tended alfo to the fmaller cattle-dealers, commonly called 
jobbers^ who buy younger cattle from the iarmers, in fmall 
detached parcels, and drive them to the neighbouring Scottiih 
markets, from one market to another, and many of them 
to Carlifie and other market-towns in the north of Eng- 
land. 

4. The improvement of any country by agriculture, ren- 
.ders the climate much more mild and warm, and hinders 
the rivers from rifing to fo great a height as they did in 
its uncultivated ftate. Climate depends not folely on la* 
titude and elevation, but alfo on the ftate of that furfiice of 
the terraqueous globe over which the air paiTes. Hence 
the temperature of all thofe countries which lie contiguous 
to any large body or branch of fea. Hence the intenfity 
of cold in winter and of heat in fummer of thofe -coun* 
tries which are furrounded by a large taJBt cf dry land in 
an uncultivated ftate. 

The more any country is pulverifed and fennented by 
i^cultural improvements, the greater quantity of warai 
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cfluvia ve perpetually rifing from the ground, mixing with 
and tempering the air. Accordingly a cultivated county i^ 
mudi more temperate and warm, in fa£l, than an uncul- 
tivated moor of the fame latitude, elevation, and diftance 
from the fea*. I have often obferved the (how lying thick on 
a barren, unculti\natecr moor, on one iide of a dyke or wall, 
and tJOtzUy- melted away in a rich and highly cultivated 
park on the pthjr fide of the dyke. This could proceed 
from no other caufe but the greater quantity of warm efflu« 
via perlpiring through the open pores of the cultivated 
ground. 

By the greater opennefs and porofity of the furiace of cul* 
tivated land, and the greater quantity c^ vegetables whick 
it produces, the greater portion of the rain that falls upon 
it is imbibed into the foil, and the fprings which run in 
h are entangled by the vegetables upon its furfiice, and are 
exhaufted by the nourifhment of them, and, confequently, the 
finaller portion runs ofF upon the furface in a fudden flood 
to fwtU die rivers. Fadl confirms this theory. In countries 
lately cultivated to a high degree it hath frequently been ob- 
ferved, that the rivers very fddom rife fo high as they for- 
metly did. 

5. All the \fiegetables and animals in any country greatly 
refemble the nature of the foil in which they were reared*. 
Upon a ftrong deep foil the grafs, the corns, thci trees, the 
iMjute creatures, and even, the human fjpecies, are much larger 
and flronger than tfaofe which are/eared on a thin light foil. 

The difeafes incident to all thefe correfpond in their na- 
tures very much to tl«c foils and climate in whidi^ they are 
reared^ and vary with the variations of the flates of die wea*- 
titer in different years* In a courfe of wet years one kind of 
difeafes in all thefe prevails,, and in. a courfe of hot dry, yeora^ 
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Such are tbe obfervfttions whidi have occurred to me rt^ 
JpefUng tbe agricultursd ftate of tliis interefling diftrid.. Much 
frtisfaAiQa {ball I feel if they are found at all conducive to 
its future improvements I have 'ftated my thoughts ngpo- 
the fubjeft with freedom, and, I truft, without prgudioe ^ 
aeither anxious to convert others to my opinions, nor too» 
tenacious of my own, if, upon farther inveftigation^ thej 
ftould be found erroneous*. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE AGRICULTURAL ACCOUNT OP DUMFRIES* 
SHIREj PROPOSED BY THE LATE ROBERT RIDDELL9 ^SQ^ OF 
OLENRIDDELL, F. A. S. OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH^ AND ' 
MEMBER OF THE LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF 
MANCHESTER. 

IPUMFRIES.SHIRE (the mod foutherly county in Scotland) confiils of the (hire of 
Nithfdale, the Hewartry of Annandale^and of five pariihes, which j by an arrangement 
that took place in the year 1747* were detached from Roxburghflure* and added to 
at> naxuely, Eikdalemoir, Ewes, Wefterlcirk, Langholm, and Cannonby. 

It contains the following royal burghs reprofented in parliament : Dumfries, Annan, 
Sanf uhar, and Lochmaben ; and the following burghs of barony, having fairs, &c. 
Monniehive, Thornhill, Moffat, Lockerby, KccleKchan, and Langholm* 

The population of this county in 1755, according to Dr. Webfter's report, amounted 
to 39>788 fouls, but now probably exceeds even 50,000. 

. The extent of this county ha< not yet been a&ertained, no furvey having been taken ; 
though a fubfcription for a county map has been opened, and the furveyor, Mr. Williaxa 
Crawford, has begun the undertakmg. 

The Nith and tiie Annan are the principal rivers in the county. The (econdary 
ones are, the Cairn and the Cludcn, which join the Nith'; and the Mofi'at, the ^, 
and the Milk, which ^11 into the Annan. The Efk, which runs a (hort way through 
the bottom of the fhire, becomes a confiderable river before it falls into the Solway 
Firth. There are feveral lakes in Dumfries-(hire ; but none of any conftderable 
magnitude. In the vicinity of Lochmaben are feven. In the head of Moffatdale two. 
Ih the upper part of Nithfdale four. And in Annandale and Efkdale there are alfo 
fome fmall ones. 
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The dixnate varies much. Along the hilly part, on theconfines of the (hires of Ayr 
and Lanark, the atmofphere is cold and wet^ particularly in the upper parts of MofFtt- 
dale. But it becomes warmer and dryer as the country falls towards the vales of Nithi 
and Annan, which, from Thornhill to Caerlaverock, and from Lochmaben to Graitney,. 
poflefs a finer climate than any other dillridi in the fouth-wefl of Scotland. 

In fuch a diverfity of climature, and fuch a variety of hill and dale, the (oils may be 
cxped^ed to vary much. Upon the highcft ranges of the hill country, thsy generally 
confifl of bog or mofs, and rock intermixed with a thin cold gravelly foil ; though 
fometimesa mixture of good clay will appear. In other moorsj blue clay of a poor 
shilling nature where the land is wet, or light fandy pebbly gravel where it is dry,. 
generally occur. Lower down the country, the foils mend^ becoming warmer, and the 
grave] more intermixed with clay and loam, often fandy, and intcri'perfed with large 
rocks and ftones. This foil agrees with lime, and, when properly cropped and laid 
down in grafs, it affords a rich pailurefor black cattle, and would anfwer well for (hecp. 
'I he nearer to the vales of Nith and Annan, the foil becomes wanner and richer : 
though in Nithfdale it is in general of a lighter quality than in Annandalc. The 
baueh or holm-lands on the rivers (which are cxtenfive) are of a clay, a loam, or a. 
fandy foil, and are kept much under tillage. 

Thehigheft parts of the county, towards AyHhire, Clydefdalc, and Tiviotdale, are 
all occupied in fheep- walks. The lower parts (which, though upland, yet being of an 
arable nature, are, in general, laid down in grafs, or remain m alllate of nature) 
feed herds of the Galloway breed of cattle; and the vales of Nith and Annan produce 
excellent wheat, barley, peas, and oats. 

The fuel made ufe of by the greateft number of the inhabitants, is peat or turf. Coals 
are fold at the two extremities of the ihire : at Sanquhar in Nithfdale, and at Byer- 
burn in Efkdale. Now that the duty is taken off, they will be brought ft'om 
Cumberland, acrofs the Solway Firth, to Dumfries, Annan, and the (jcnaller ports in 
Annandale* in greater abundance than formerly. 

About twenty years ago, lime began to be burned and fold at Clofeburn ; and fince 
that period at Barjarg. This has greatly contributed to the extenAon of agriculture in 
Nithfdale. Lime is alfo fold at the works of Kellhead, of Cumlungan, and Brae's^ 
in Annandale^ But from its being found more frequently in the lower parts of the 
eounty, the farmers there often burn it with peat in turf kiln?. 

In the year 1776, the gentlemen of Annandale employed Mr. Juhn Burrel 
to make a furvey of that part of the county in fearch of coal. Hb Journal wilt be 
found ofconiiderable ufe in the enquiries now going forward, as it minutely defcribes 
the different foils in that part of the county. 

The ereateft improvement that Nithfdale wants, is a navigable canal from Sanquhar 
to Dumfries, to carry coals down the county. Could that great advantage be effeded, 
this part of the kingdom would immediately become the firfl fituation, for a grear 
manuiaftttrei of any« perhaps^ in the iiland of Great Britain, 
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•ON LEASES IN SCOTLAND, AND THE COVENANTS IN THEM. 
BY MB. ROBERT RAMSAY, WRITER IN DUMFRIES. 

« 

J N the courfe of managing fome Gentlemen's eftates in the neighbourhood of Ditm^ 
fries, the following obfervations have occurred to me, which, if they can be of any ufe 
to landlords or tenants, I could wifb were improved and made pubHc. 

A landlord^ at letting his lands, ought to have the three following particulars chiefly 
in view : 

I. A good tenant. 2. An adequate rent. 3. Theproper management of his farm. 
Before he enters into a leafe he ought to be well informed, 

I. Of the eeneral chara£ler of the perfon who projpoies to become his tenant, 

and ne ought not on any account to tranfaa with perfons of fufpicious 

charaflers. 2. Of his knowledge of htifbandry. 3. Of his induftry and 

oeconomy. 4. Of his abilities tor taking and (locking the farm. 

In order to form a juft idea of the value of the fs^rm two things are to be attended 

to, viz. 

1 . Whether it is in a ilate of nature ; or, 

2. Whether it is improved. 

If it is in a ftate of nature, the landlord ought to get it furveyed and planned in fuch 
a manner as to diftingaifh accurately the quantity, 

i^ Of arable land, and general properties of the foil, whether wet or dry, light 

or heavy, &c. 2. Of meadow ground. 3. Of fuch pafture ground as 

willnotadmitof further improvement. 4. Ofmofs. 5. Of wood land. 

And thefe being known, and due regard had to the fituation of the whole, — whether 

near to, or far from, a market-town or fea-port, it will be cafy to fix a foitable rent. 

which may either be the fame during the whole leafe, or rife gradually, according to the 

propofed ftages of improvement. 

All thefe particulars being thus afcertained, the landlord ought, without delay, 

1. To get all the marches properly freighted. 

2. To inclofe the whole with dikes (walls) or ditches, fuitable to the nature 

. and iituation of the foil, as well as to the ftock to be kept. 

3. To point out the mo A proper fubdivifions, and caufe dikes of flone or earth, 

or ditches, to be built and made. And 
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4« To build a fuitable fet of ^rm-hoafes, as centrical as poffibtej conMing of 

1. A dwelling-houfe for eight or ten of family at leaft. 

2. A milk-hoafe* 

3. A cellar. , 

4. A byre (cow-houfe), and ftraw-yaid with (hadesi 
5.. A liable. 

6. A barn and barn-yard. 

7. A ihade for hulbandry utenfils. 

Thefe buildings are all abfolutely neccilary ; but there are other conveniencies beftdes^ 
which ought to be attended to : — ^fuch as, a hdg-houfeand hog-yard> a houfe for poultry, 
a peat-houfe, a kiln, if the farm is not near a mill, a pump- well, if water cannot be got 
conveniently otherwife, a kitchen-garden, &c. ; to which may be added, the flreight* 
ing of private roads, and (hutting up all uoneceffary ones. 

In letting the farm^ great care fliould be taken to lay down a proper plan of 
aaanagement.— For example : 

!• The tenant (hould be bound not to plow any of the ground till it be pro^ 
perly manured by 

1. Lime> or> *> 

2. Shells. 1 Specifying the quantity 

3. Marie. > of each to be laid on. 
4* Sea-deech.. I an acre. 

5. Dung. J 

6. Water-tathing, or the like. 

2* To be^in at one fide or end, and go regularly over the farm. 

3. To uke only a certain number of crops till the. ground be laid down to 

grafs. 

4. Not to break it up for a certain number of years after being laid down. 

5. To confume'the fodder on the ground. 

6. Not to have above a certain proportion at one time in tillage. 
Beiides thefe, the tenant ought to be farther bound, 

1. To keep his houfes, dikes, and drains, con^antly in good condition, and to 

leave chem fo at the end of the leafe. 

2. To preferve natural woods and planting. 

3. To cafl peat-moflies, or'marle^pits, &fi. in a regular manner, and BH them 

up properly as he goes along. 

4. Not fell or give away any peats, marie, 5rc. 

And a conventional or ftipulated . penalty ought to be annexed to each omiflion or 
contravention, as it willfeldom happen that the judge ordinary^, or even arbiters, will 
give fuitable damages *. 

At delivering the leafe, the landlord (hould be prepared to give the tenant a fet of in- 
ilru6lions for managing, his farm properly, fuited to lands both in a fiate of nature^ and 
impro*ved ; and to their being taken for grain or grazing ; and for (heep or black 
cattle ; as many tenants- are incapable of laying down a proj^er plan for themfelves, 
and . fo cannot . thrive. The tenant ought to pay a certain rent in money, in 

*- Thiti*.* matter of much importance, .and oodit to be paitkularly attended Co. 
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ibll of all demands :— and as the landlord ought to advance the money for all im- 
provements^ the tenant fhould become bound to pay a certain rate of interefi, or 
additional rent, a« foon as the money is laid out. 
Many landlords take their tenants bound to pay fervices, or baily-work, 

I. Of caftingy winning, and leading peats> perhaps one hundred or two hundred 
loads, three or four miles difiant. 2. To brine lime, perhapsj twenty 
miles diflant. 3. To bring coals as fu. 4. To plow and harrow. 5. To 
lead dung. 6. To cut down and lead com. 7. To cut, win, and lead 
hay. 
And beiides all thefe to pay cafualties ; fuch as, 

I. So many fowls in winter. 2. ^o many chickens in fummer. 3. So muck' 
butter and cheefe. 4. So many iheep and lambs ; and the like. 
I humbly think thefe arc all grievances upon a tenant, and the payment and per- 
formance of them are more hurtful to him, than of real advantage to the landlord { 
befides, the fervices are feldom regularly performed, and the cafualties are never of the 
befl kinds* A tenant fliould have as little of his time unneceiTarily taken upas poflible* 
Many landlords impofe the payment of all public burdens ; fuch as, 

1. Land-tax, ^ 

2. Stipend, i C upon their tenants ; 

3. Schoolmaiter's ialary, \ 
▲. Kirk and manfe-ftents, -^ 

but as theie are uncertain, and may fometimes be higher than the tenant, at taking 
his leafe, imagined, he oueht to be relieved of them,, and pay only a ceruin money 
rent. It may even be doubted, whether he fhould pay the multures, which being a 
great drawback on improvements, (hould, if poifible, be purchafed by the landlord, or. 
a tack of them obtained. 

£. /. ^. 
Suppofe the money-rent of a fmall farm to be 20 o o 

And fuppofe the tenant agrees to pay the whole public 

taxes, which are at the commencement of the leafe 200- 

22 O O- 

and fuppofe the land-tax rifes from three to four fhillings a pound ; the minifter gets 
an augmentation of his Aipend, one third ; the poor fchoohnafter's falary is raifed from 
one to two hundred merks ; and the kirk, manfe, and fchool-houfe are repaired at an 
expence of two or three hundred pounds ; or rebuilt at treble the fum : in thefe events, 
the tenant's rent may be raifed to upwards of twenty-five pounds, which is more than- 
it can bear. 

This is not all : fome confederation is due to the very time lofl in going to pay thefe , 
expences ; and every hour unneccflarily fpent by a tenant, is a lofs to hmi, and ought 
to be prevented. 

The next points to be confidered are, i . Which is the moft advantageous mode of 
letting lands, wuether by private bargain or by public audlion. Secondly, What is - 
the proper length of a leafe. Thirdly, What arc the fitteil terms of entry ; and, 
fourthly. What is the beH time for paying the rents, whether in money or in kind* 
To which I fhail add what has occuixed to me refpe^ing p,rohJi>itOfy.clauies in the 
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'Icafe, agalnit rub-letting, affigning, or being adjudged, and the tenants giving or nol 
'giving what are called lines, or, in Scotland, grafTums. 

With regiird to the -firft ; I thinks where lands are to htfiU, there is the beft chance 
of i^etting the fiigheft price at an audion ;,but where they are to be Ut^ the getting a 
^Td^tr tenant, and getting the terms of the leafe properly adjufted, for the reciprocal 
advantage of both parties, Ihouldbe the firH confideration, which mu(t at once become 
a matter of uncertainty, if an audlion is to be refortcd to, where e^very perTon is at 
liberty to offer, whether he has knowledge, or ability, or charafler, whilH he (hould 
be poircfled of all tliofe qualifications. It may be faid by the advocates for this mode 
of letting, that it gives the chance, by a competition, of getting the hightft rent ; 
:iird as the 'landlord may, and no doubt ov///, make allipulation for the tenant's finding 
fitiifaflory furety for his fulfilling his part of the leafe, fo he will have himfelf alone to 
blame, if he does not get any want of ability, at leail, thus fupplied. But even this does 
r.ot appear fufHcient to recommend ^zfcbeme. It muft be admitted, that, by getting 
furety, the landlord will run no rifkin regard to the payment of his rent, whilft the 
tenant, and the perfon joined with him, continue folvent ; but if the tenant Ihould fail» 
it would be diiagreeable to be obliged to diftrefs his furety ; and if the tenant ihould 
turn out to be deficient in knowledge or character, no bondfman, however good, could 
fupply thefe defeds. Indeed, in moil cafes, it will be only exceptionable tenants who 
will offer to take lands by this mode of letting, becaufe, in general, the articles, which 
will be framed by^ and calculated folely to gratify the humour of the landlord, will not« 
perhaps, be what a good ikilful tenant would agree to, if a tranfa<5lion were to be made 
in any other mode ; and it is to be dreaded this circumHance, which is far from being 
.immaterial, will often prevent a competition. 

In fome cafes, there is a ibrt ofneceility for letting lands by au6tion ; for inilance, 
where they are under the managementof a judicial fa^or, or under the management of 
guardi»K, or tutors, or curators, but eijpecially the former ; or belonging to a corpo* 
ration ; - that there may be no room tor coUufion or fuipicion : but this exception^ 
'V'hich feldom relates to a leafe of any length, (hould not have any influence on the 
general rule. 

The beil mode ieems to me to be this : The landlord, after digeiling a fet of 
articles fuited to^the nature of the different farms, wliich he ihould do after the moit 
mature deliberation, ihoiild,nn tillage farms about three years, and in farms fit only for 
paiturage about one year, before the expiration of the prefent leafe, apply to theprefcnt 
tenant, if he be one to his mind, to know whether he inclines to take a new leafe ; 
and, if tnis be not likely to happen, he ihould, iix months at leail before the expiration 
of the leafe, give advertifement that the farm is to he. let at fuch a term, and mention 
the number of years and the quantity and quality of the farm ; and that the general 
regulations are fixed upon, and will be communicated ; and requeil ihofe wilhing to 
become tenants^ to come and treat with him between and a certain day. It is a 
practice with fome landlords, in place of immediately entering into a treaty, to defire 
written propofa&s to be given ; but fnrely this cannot be fo fatisfadlory for either party, 
as a perfonal interview and a full difcuilion. When written propoials are going on, 
many months may intervene between the date of the firfl and the landlord's firtal aniwer ; 
whereas, in confequence of a perfonal interview, their fentiments are at once made 
known to each other, and a tranfa6lk)n made or a final parting. It Kas fometimes 
i>cciurred« that fuch an abufe has been made by landlords Df written propoials, that one 
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and the fame perfon» bv being told that more rent can be got> has been led to * 
make a fecond and a third ofFer without any other perfon ever being upon the « 
iield; and all the while no preciferent has been mentioned by the landlord ; a pradlice 
which has fomething improper for its object, and ought therefore to be laid aude. 

Some perfons from ignorance, fome from a kind of neceflicy, and others from a 
malicious refentful difpontion, will offer in this way more than the land defervcs. 
No offeis (hould be made till the landlord has aflced a rent ^ and the renc to be oA'ercd < 
by the tenant (hould not be mentioned, till every other article be fully adjufted and 
difcufled. For inflance ; 

Firll, The number of years. 

Secondly, The term or terms of entry. 

I'hirdly, The liberties and privileges referved to the landlord of planting barrca- 
frots or belts ; the cutting coppice woods, or planting and incloiing the young ftoles ; 
the fearching for minerals, metals, Sec, and taking them out ; the making or freight- 
ing roads, and freighting marches ; and the like. 

Fourthly, The obligations to be performed. by the landlord ; fuch as, repairing or 
rebuildinfi^, or making additions to, the principal dwelling-houfe, and cot-houfes and' 
mi Ins ; the repairing or rebuilding, or making additions to, the march or divtiion* 
dykes offlone or earth, and the hedges, or ditches, or drains ; repairing or making of' 
new embankments, to prevent the overflowing of rivers ; the allowing marie to be. 
taken out of the pits or moifes in the farm about to be let, or a certain quantity yearly 
out of fome other farm, or allowing a certain quantity of lime ; the allowing a certain- 

Suantity of peats from fome other mofs, if none be in the &rm about to be let ; and 
le allowing timber for upholding the houfes, .to be cut at fome perfon's fight, if any be. 
growing upon the farm. 

Fifthly, I'he exemption from thirlage, and from performance of fervices and. 
payment of public burdens^ if fuch^hadbeen formerly performed and paid by the 
tenant. 

Sixthly, Power, to the tenant. to qcut at. the. end of a certain period, on giving 
previous notice to the landlord a certain number of months prior to the propofed term. 
of removal. 

Seven t^y, A freedom of fub-letting or a£tgning, or an exduiionof fub-tenants or 
affignees. 

Eighthly, The plan of management of the £irm ; or the like. 

With reeard to the fecond head, viz. the length of leafes, this will depend upoii a 
number or circumftances : Thus, ift. Whether the farm is in a ftate of nature or 
improved. 2dly, If in a date of nature. Whether it is capable of much improvement. 
3^dly, What is the kind of improvement of wliich it is capable. 4thly, Whether the 
proprietor will give anything towards its being improved ; or. Whether he will infid 
on the tenant's improving it, and being at the whole expence. 5thly, Whether it be 
wholly or moilly, or only in a fmall proportion, capable of tillage. 6thly, Whether 
it be already wholly or moftly improved ; and, 7thly, Whether it be near to, or diHant 
from, any coniiderable town or village, or exteniive manufadory ; or. Whether any. 
fuch are in contemplation foon to take place near it ; all which nave great weight 
when lands are to be let. 

Till within thefcL few years, agriculture was little regarded in this part of the 
kingdom ', and whilft that was unluckily the cafe, the length of leales was no great 
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obje6l either to landlord or tcnatit ; but now that cultivation is better underftood, 
leafes mail be confidered in a very' different light. The great matter is to confider on 
the one hand, in cafe the tenant is to be at the expence of improving the land, what 
length of time will give him an opportunity of getting a fuitable return from it, 
beyond what the land would yield in a ftate of nature ; and, on the other, the landlord, 
in an age when the value of land is faK and greatly ii^creaiing, may not, by too long a 
leafe, deprive himfelf of getting the advantage of fuch incrcafe. 

The matter will be beft determined by the landlord's being at the expence of the 
whole improvements, and then the length of the leafes may be fuch, that if any great 
increafe fhall take place, it fliould not be long till he can have an opportunity of availing 
himfelf of it. In cafe the landlord will be at the expence of fuch improvements as the 
ten-ht fhall judge proper, and that he himfelf (hall approve of, there does not occur 
any folid reafon for his putting it long out of his power to avail himfelf of a rife in cafe 
he can obtain it. If the tenant has time to go tvjice over the land in a proper rotation 
of tillage and pafturage, he cannot complain if the leafe Ihall then terminate, for he has 
got a chance of rc-imburfement by the fecond courfc in cafe the firft was unprodutlive. 
. It is believed that, in general, this may take place in the courfe of twelve or thirteen 
years. 

On the other hand, in cafe the tenant becomes bound to improve the farm, or gets it 
in an unimproved Hate, and the landlord is not to be at any expence for improvement; 
and the tenant is to be limited in his tillage, which (hould always be done, a leafe of the 
endurance ofeighteen, nineteen, or twenty years feems to be no longer than is neceiTary 
for the tenant's getting a fuitable return for finking his money and beftowing his labour 
.upon the improvements : and even at the end of this period, it will very probably have 
the effedl of llimulating him to make furth«r improvements, if there be room, toward* 
the end of the leafe, provided it be agreed, that he fhall get allowance from the landlord 
of fuch a proportion of the.expence of the improvements, made in the courfe of the lafl 
three years, as two Ikilful honeft men, to be mutually chofen, or appointed by the 
judge -ordinary, fhall determine, in cafe the landlord and he cannot agree it them* 
felves. 

The improvements are of two kinds ; the one temporary, the other permanent. 
Under the former are comprehended, lime, marie, flcech, dun^, and grafs-feeds. 
.Under the other, houfes, walls or dykes, hedges, ditches, drains, and roads of 
communication ; and perhaps belts and clumps of planting. 

In general, it will liiit tenants better to pay an advanced rent, equal to five, fix, 
fevcn, or feven and a half /<rr cent, of intereft on the expence of the former, than fink 
his money upon them. The expence of the other fhoula, in all cafes, be defrayed by 
.the landlord ; his approbation and confent, however, being obtained, at leaft afked 
and tried to be obtained, before the improvements be made. % 

In wild uncultivable landb, where inclofingand fubdividing or draining are the only 
improvements, and where this is to be done at the expence of the landlord, it does not 
occur that a long leafe need be any great objeft to either landlord or tenant. In the 
courfe of twelve orthirtcen years, it is probable, if there be extremes of good and bad 
fcafons to affcA the ftock, or great rifes or falls to afFe^ their prices, the one, as well 
as the other wil! take place in this period. If the landlord will not be at this expence, 
and that it is done by the tenant in fuch a manner as will evidently redound to the 
l\iture benefit of the farm, then an addition ought to be made to the length of the leafe 
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of at leaft ftven years, that the tenant be induced to make, and may have an opporta« 
nity of reaping a reafonable benefit for maki«g thefe improvements. 

in leafes let by fadors on bankrupt eftates, the length is generally three years,^ 
upon an idea, that as the lands are in view of being to be foon fold, a leafe of any great 
length would prove hurtful to the iale. It is highly probable it would : but then this 
fiiould be kept in view, that fo very fhort a leafe, either prevents the rent from being 
raifed, and any fubflantial improvement being made ; or, what is fliU worfe, it will 
often have the effed to make the rent fall ; and the lands, if fit for tillage, be greatly 
run out. To guard againfl thefe evils, the fador, with the approbation of the creditors 
and by authority of the court, ihould be empowered to grant a leafe for a longer 
period ; for inftance, twelve or thirteen years, with a condition, that if in that time 
the lands be fold, or the feqaeilration fhall ceafe, the leafe (hall be terminable at the 
expiration of the/ry? three years ; or, upon fix months previous notice, at the expira- 
tion of any after-year the proprietor ihall incline, provided he agrees to pay the tenant 
the expence, or a proporaon of the expence, of what rational improvements he (hall 
have mad-r, in the view of continuing the whole length of the leaie, and from which, 
at his removal, he ihall not have got a reafonable return, in the opinion of fltilful 
neutral perfons. This will have the effed to raife, or at leaft not to decreaie, the rent, 
and make the tenant keep the farm in good order, and perhaps make material 
improvements : and thus a confiderable advance may be got m the price when a fale 
takes place. 

In letting lands by guardians, or tutors, or curators, much the fame fcheme may be 
adopted ; which, in all probability, will be better for the proprietor, than limiting them 
to his coming of age, or perhaps to a more early period. 

In granting leafes to o/^ people, it is thought it might anfwer a good parpofe, and- 
tend to fome improvements, to make them for life, and as many years thereafter as» 
by the common computation of the chances of their lives at the time, will make 
them equal to other leafes : the hope that life will be prolonged beyond the common ' 
computation, will moft probably have the effedt, of not only preventing the tenants 
from running out the land, but inducing them to make flill fome further improvementt' 
upon it. 

With regard to the term or terms of entry rooft advantageous for the tenant ; I 
think, in nrms fit only for pafturagt^ Whitfunday (i ith of iVfay) is the bed term ; 
but where the farms are folely or chiefly in tillage, I think the tenants (houldbe allowed 
to enter to the arable land at the feparation of the former tenant's crop from the lands, 
and to the houfes and pailurage land, and land and meadow to be cut for hay, at th? 
following Whitfunday. In both cafes, the firft half-year's rent (hould be payable at 
the enfuing Martinmas, and the next at the following Whitfunday ; and if not paid at 
thefe terms, to bearintereft afterward* till payment. There may fometimes be a little 
inconveniency to the tenant, to be at a diftance from his plowing and harrowing during 
the winter and fpringi but this is only for one feafon; and it will be amply nuide up by 
the advantages which he will afterwards derive from it. 

. in fome leafes, Candltmoi (2d February) is the term of entry to x)\tm'ahU lands : but 
I think Martinmas, or the time of the fomter crop's bdng feparated from the land, is 
preferable. A great deal may be done by the newtehant between the feparation of the' 
£ormej crop from the land, and the term of Candkxaas^ preparing for a crop, whilft* 
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the afe of the land, which the new tenant may plow in that time, woold be of very little 
advantage to the former tenant. 

There ia a caftom which has long prevailed in this part of th^coaAtry, where the term 

of entry is Wbitfunday^ for the tenant not to enter to the barn till fifteen month» after, 

on the idea, that he will not have any crop produced by the farm, to put into the barn, 

/ until Lammas come a year after hi& entry to the farm,»and will have occafion to ufe ic 

iat his crop, for fifteen months after his removal from the farm. 

This, I think, fhould undergo fome alteration, even upon the fuppofition that Whit- 
funday (hould continue to be the term of entry. The new tenant muft, foon after his 
entry, have fome corn for the ufe of his horfes, and againft winter/ muft have a fufficient 
quantity both of corn and ftraw for his black cattle as well as his horfes. Now where 
is he to put up and threfh out this crop* if he has m privilege in the barn ? The total 
want of it mull occafion a very great inconveniency. Perhaps it would be better to 
let the new tenant have immediately the right to the barn, and let the old tenant put 
up his outgoing crop in the 4}arn-yard« and take it afterwards away as he comes to 
have occafion for it ; only it may be underHood, that if he has occafion to tvre(h any 
part of it before he removes it, he fliall have accefs to the barn for this purpofe ; in 
which view, it would remove all fufpicions between the old and new tenants, if there 
was a fmall part of one of the ends of the bam, feparated from the reft by a partition- 
wall, and the old tenant to have the ufe of thb apartment for threfhing and putting-up 
his threftied corn. 

I think it would be a good regulation in letting leafes, to take the tenant bound to 
ftU ito the landlord, and he to fell to his incoming tenant, a certain proportion, if not 
the whole, of his crop, at a price to be fixed by two or more neutral perfons, to be 
jnutually chofen by them, or appointed by the judge-ordinary. 

The incoming tenant's thus getting a crop ready for him on the farm, muft be a great 
conveniency \ and it is equally obvious, that it mail be much in favour of the tarm, 
to have the crop kept and confumed upon it : and it will be enfuring the landlord of a 
good part, if not the whole, of a year's rent, for which he is often obliged to have 
secourfe to expenfive legal meafures, which cannot fail to be hurtful to the credit and 
intereft of his old tenant. 

In regard to the common claufe thrown into leafes, excludingaflignees and fubtenants ; 
I readily allow that the choice of a tenant (hould be the landlord's firft objed ; and 
under this imprefiion, the exclufion of afiignees and fubtenants, excepting with his 
confent, is a natural and neceflary confequence. But as the landlord cannot tnfure the 
life of his tenant a fingle vear, or even a day, and that his heir may be in every refpe^ 
difagreeable to him, the abfolute exclufion of afilgnees and fubtenants cannot now ferve 
any rational good purpofe to him, whilft it may be produdive of bad, nay the worft of» 
confequences to the tenant and \xkM family, and even prejudicial to the landlord 
himfelf. 

The idea of the feclafion mnft have taken place at a very diftant period, when agri* 
culture was little attended to ; and the chief reaibn of introducing it, moft probably, 
was this : That when the great chiefuins were at war with one another, which was 
fjrequently the cafe, they would be jealous of thofe of another clan, havin? a right to fct 
thsmfelves down amongft them, perhaps as a fpy, and thus would anxioufly exclude 
tKem from coming into the eftate : bat now that agriculture ftands upon a very different 
* iJMiyung, and that it muft be a great induc^ement for tenants to make improvements 
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^ their brmt, when thejr know that the/ can fubfet or aflign them at {Jeafare, 
and that the fends which unhappily fublifted lone amongft the great landlords 
are at an end, this feclufion ihonld be entirely abolifhed, or at leaft confined to perfony 
of known bad fame. Whilft it is continued, the derangement of the affairs, or the 
death, of a tenant, nraft often fink to him, and his heirs and creditors, what had coft 
him much labour and expence ; for, in the one cafe, the creditors cannot difpofe of the 
leafe, and the tenant has no fund to enable him to keep and manage the farm ; and, 
in the other, perhaps he leaves a widow and a young child, and no other fund, after 
his debts are paid ; and, of courfe, in thu fituation, they cannot manage it to any 
advantage. Whereas, were leafes allowed to be bought and fold, tenants would exert 
them(elves in improving the farms, and creditors would have greater fecurity for that 
with which they truft the tenant, and in the end, draw very di^rently from what they 
muft often do ; and a young fatherlefs Bimily would often be left in tolerably eafy 
circumftances ; whilft, by not being able to* manage or difpofe of the farm to advan- 
tage, they are in elFeft left in a ftate of beggary. Befides, it would ofccn be a defira- 
ble circumftance for the tenant, in hb own life-time, after he has highly improved his 
farm, to difpofe of it ; or, at his death, order it to be difpofed of, for tiie benefit of his 
family at large, or leave it to fome one of them, not his heir at law, and burden him 
with what may be reafonable in favour of the reft of his family. In a word, it does 
not occur how the landlord can be hurt by laying alide this feclufion ; and as, in every 
point of view, it will materially ferve the tenant, it (hould never more be heard of, 
exceptine in houfes let in towns, which are- generally let from year to year, and" no . 
expence laid out by, or much advantage accruing to, the tenant; and where it fometimes 
might be highly improper for a landlord, to have a perfon brought to his very door,, 
who, perhaps, may be peribnally diiagreeable to him ; or by following a different line 
of lite, or having a different kind of family from the original tenant, might greatly 
injure the houfe. 

There b another circumftance I wiflied to have taken notice of ; I mean, landlords 
taking ^ncs or graj/hns from tenants ; but I have not yet digefled the matter fo fully, 
as to be able to give any clear opinion about it, farther than this : That if /'/ (hall have 
the effe6t, to reduce the tenant's capital below lool. for every 20I. of rent, he had better 
give almoft 1 2I. of additional rent than eive the grajfum upon a leafe of thirteen or 
fourteen years endurance : and whilft the feclufion of affignees and fubtenants is con- 
tinued, it is taking a fum of money from him*, fbr wliich he can get no return, ihould it 
happen, that he or his heir becomes unfit to continue the leafe, which may be the 
cafe, perhaps, the very next year after their entry. 

Before 1 conclude, I would recommend to both landlords and tenants, as (bon as they 
have made a bargain, to get it properly digefted into a formal leafe, and not to truft to 
a'verbal agreement, or a confuted fcrawl in the form of a letter, or minute ; which 
feldom ^ii to occafion law-fuits, which ought, as much as pofixble, to be guarded 
againd. 

The ordinary claufes are thefe, wa:, 

1. The granting to the tenant and his heirs, or fubtenants or aiTignees, if this be 
agreed to, a leafe of the particular farm, with fuch privileges as belong to it ; fuch as 
getting peats, or marie, or lime, or (hells, in certain quantities, out of a difFerent farm; 
a right of common ; to a filling ; or the like. 
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2. A rpccincatlon of the nutnher of year5 during which the leafe is ta.contiifne^^ . 
from and after a cert<iiu u-ini for the whole farm ; or one term as to one partj aad 
another as to the remainder. 

3. A freedom to the tenant to quit after a certain period or periods, upon giving fo v 
many months previous notice prior to the firfl term of entry ; and not having injured 
the farm by ia^proper management, or by a fcheme different from the limitations of 
the Icafes. But no fuch freedom to the landlord. 

4. The obligations upon the landlord to build, or put into a.tenantable ftate of; 
reparation, the houfes neccffary for the farm ; or to allow the tenant to get it done ;« 
or al!ow a certain fum not exceeding fo much for getting them properly done, upoti 
the tenant's producing vouchers of the money beine wrought for : where new houfes • 
are to be wholly built at the ex pence of the lanalord, or only a part of the expence - 
to be defrayed by him for certain of the materials, the number, and dijneniionsj and: 
quality fhould be very particularly mentioned. 

5. The obligation upon the landlord, between, and a certain time, to build or repair 
march and divifion dykes ; and to make new dykes, hedges, ditches, drains, and em- 
bankments, and particular materials and particular dimenfions, and in particular . 
diredions ; or to allow this to be done by the tenant ; or to allow him a certain fum : 
for the whole, on producing vouchers of the work being fufficiently executed. 

6. The obligation upon the landlord, between and a certain time, toget all commons v 
divided and allocated ; or runrigg lands, or common fields, exchanged and .fettled ; 
or the limits of Elhings afcertained ; and do whatever elfe fhall be agreed to be done 
by him* 

7. A declaration that,if he fhallnot, without onnecefTary delay,fulfil thefe obligations* ^ 
the tenant fhall, after requifition, be at liberty to get them done, and retain the 
cxpence out of the firfl > ear's rent ; though this mall not> if the expence exceeds his , 
rent, free the landlord from damages for the delay. 

8. A claufe of warrandice, and an obligation, to pay and free the tenant of all tiend 
or tithes ^including the ilipend) , and of the fchool-mafler's falary, land-tax, and ; 
Axpence ot building and repairing kirks, manfes, and fchool-houfes, and all other 
public and parochial burdens impofed, and that may and fhall be impofed, excepting 
the flatute-labour at the high-roads, or ita converfion in money : all which public 
burdens fhould always be paid by the landlord. 

9. Exceptions and rcfcrvaiions by the landlord of particular fpots of land for feuing - 
or for eredling machinery or the like, wherever the fame may be necefTary. 

10. Liberties and privileges to the landlord and others, even llrangers if he pleafes, , 
of. accefs to peat-mofTe^, mai le-pits, lime-flone or free-flone quarries, and the like ; 
and to himfelf and his heirs to plant trees in fmall clumps or belts, or otherwife on 
barren gxound.; and to inclofe fuch plantations, and get the land fo inclofed kept free . 
from the pal^uragc of cattle, for fuch fpace as he fhall think proper ; he giving a . 
rcafonable dedudlion to the tenant for what land, not exprefsly referved out of the 
leafe, fhall be thereby taken up from the ufe of the tenant. And moreover, the liberty 
of. cutting, or, allowing others to cut, and carry away coppice-woods, and planting ; . 
^'jid indole fuch woods and. planting ; and reftrain tlie tenant from paflarlng withiji , 
the limits thereof, for fuch ipace as he fhall think proper. And to make, trials for 
mines, minerals, and fofTiIs; and, if found, to work, or allow others to work them. . 
He being in all fuch c^fes to give. the tenant a reafonable dedudlkion for the want of 
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liitd *and pia(!ura|^e/tind for wliat damages ftiall be done to the farface of the land/ or 
gtherwife ; according to the xieterminatioii of neutral perfons of judgment, to be 
Bjutually named by them, or appointed by the judge -ordinary, in cafe they cannet' 
agree the matters themfelves. 

11. .The obligation apon the tenant to pay the rent in money or in kind at the terms 
agreed upon, with intereft till payment ; and a fuitable penalty in default of 
laegular pun6Uial payment : the rent is generally the fame fum throughout the whole 
leafe ; but fometimes, and efpccially in unimproved lands, it rifes af:er certain • 
periods. 

. 12. An obligation ta pay an additional rent, by way of interefV, at a certain rate* 
for what money the landlord i^all agree to lay out for houfes, dykes, hedges, ditches, . 
or drains ; or. for lime, marie, or the like, for the improvement of the farm.- The 
firfl term's payment of the additional rent to commence at the fird conventional term 
after the money, to any given amount, ihall have been expended. 

13. Aaobligation for delivery (if ftill infifted upon, but which (hould beabolifhed), 
of fowls, butter, cheefe, peats, and coals, or the like, at or between and certain 
ieafons or periods ; and, in cafe of non-delivery, an obligation to pay, in the option 
of the landlord^ certain con veriions, -along with the next term's rent. 

I4« An obligation (if ilill iniifted upon, bnt which ought alfo to be abolifhed) 
to perform certain fer vices ; fuch as dung-leading, plowing and harrowing, hay and 
corn cutting and leading and putting up in flacks, calling and leading home peats, 
leading home from certain places coals and lime, and the like ; and, in de&ilt of 
performance^ tapay certain converfions, in the option of the landlord, along with the -. 
next teEm'i-rent» 

15. A declaration, that if the tenant (liall at any time allow two years rent to be 
unpaid, the leafe (hall, in the option of the landlord, become void and null as to the 
ren^aining years thereof that may be then to run ; and the tenant be liable to be 
fummarily removed from the farm-; bnt upon this condition, that if the removal' 
takes place, either in confequence thereof, or in default of his finding caution even for*. 
a fxnaller arrear, and that the tenant has recently laid out any confiderable fum, 
in proportion to the extent of the rent, upon building houfes or dykes, or making 
hedges,, or ditches, or drains, or laying on lime, marie, dung, or other manure, 
or the like, for improvement of the farm, and has not got a return for fuch expence, 
the landiocd ihall l^ obliged to pay or allow him fuch a fum therefor as neutral 
perfons named by them, or appointed by the judge-ordinary, Ihall determine *. 

16. If there be a miln, to which the farm is aftricled or bound, there muflbe an' 
obligation on the tenant to that efFedi ; but as multures are huptful to the improve- 
ment of lands, they ihould be in a. great meaiiirc aboliihed» 

* This claufe feems reironable. The rent (bould be pun£lually paid, at4eaft re^kiiy ptld hjdf-yearly 
or yearly, as (hall be agreed upon, after a little indulgence, which is .generally given j and if regularity- 
can not be obtained, the landlord (hould be at liberty to get free of a tenant from whom he cannot get his 
rent : but, on the other hand, if a landlord beaverfe, or perhaps cannot conveniently afibid, to lay ouc^- 
money to make improvements, and that the tenant lays it out bimfelf, and meets with difappointments 
In getting in money for paying his rent, It would be unreafonable that he ihould, on that account,, 
boih lofe the £irm, and the expe^ed benefit of thefe improvements, and the money laid out in making them ^ . 
vuy In thjkt view tiic prcicnt claufe has been fuggeftcd. 
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17. An obligation by the tenant at to the vmnaeement of the 6m. Thu will be 
different in different parts of the country* and the ftate of the lands* whether they are 
already improved, or in a date of nature, 
1 his will be the fubftance : 
1. Not to have in tillage^ at one ttme» more than a certain proportion, or a 

definite quantity of the arable land, 
a. Not to have any land under a grain crop, till it be lufficiendy manured 
by To much lime, or the like. 

3. Afcer being brought into tillage, not to take above a certain number of 
i grain crops following one another, until it be laid out for grafs, 

and with the lafl of thefe crops to fow certain quantities of grafs-feeds. 

4, After being thus laid out, it muft not be again brought into tillage 

till afcer a certain period. 
5 • The tiilaee ought to be begun at one end or fide of the farm, and proceed 

regularly over it ; only meadow-ground not to be ploughed without 

permiHion. 
•6. It may be confidered and mentioned, whether the tenant may take a greater 

number of crops after manuring amd bringing into tillage iirong old land, 

formerly uncultivated, than what he fliould take in the after-rotation« 

when the land is improved ; and, if agreed to, a claufe ihould be inferted' 

accordingly. 
7* If a penalty for breaking through thefe conditions, or an additional rent 

by way of damages, oe agreed upon, it will fail to be inferted here. 

In i^rms properly fubdivided, and fit for tillage, there ought to Ke a plan 

made out at the time the farm is fet, ihewing the rotation of cropping 

each year of the leafe« 

1 8. The tenanu are fometimes taken bound not to fell any ftraw, but confnme it 
upon the farm, for the bke of producing dung. If this be agreed to, a claufe may be 
inferted accordingly. 

19. The tenant (honld be taken bound not to fell, unlef» fpecially permitted ; 
or eive away, or allow more than a certain number of cottagers to get, peau or turf; 
and the mofs to be cut in a regular breai(, and (inoothed and covered up as the peats 
fhall be thrown out. 

20. If there be marie in the farm, and the tenant be permitted to take it out for the 
improvement of the farm, it (hould be done in a regular manner^ to prevent waAe ; 
and the tenant taken bound accordingly. 

21. Infome farms, fheep and goats are not allowed to be kept, U^ the (heep 
fhould do injury to the young hedges, and the goats do injury to thc^lbods. A 
penalty of fo much for each head, each night, befides the real damages, may ^ added, 
with a view to inforce and infure the prohibition. 

22. In the lait year of the leafe, the tenant fhould become bound not to have a 
greater quantity of the land 4>earing a grain crop than he fhall have had at an average 
in former years ; and this to be as much together as pwiflible ; and the crop on all the 
furplus land to be forfeited, 

23. In the fame year, he ihould become bound not to allow his horfes* black cattle, 
and fheep, to paflure upon land bearing grafs for hay, or natural meadow«^ground, 
after a certain period s the former after the middle of Aprils and the otiier after the 
middle of May. 
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^4. In the fame yctr^ the tenant o«ght not, aftar the middle of March> to fitve anjr 
greater number of horfest black cattle, or iheep» on the fiirm, than he (hall have had at 
an average in former years. Some tenanu, from mere covetoafnefi, have, for weeka 
and raoothc, had the ftocks of other fiirms* upon the one they are aboat to leave, 
to fave thefe, and render the grafs of the other ufelefs to the incoming tenant for tha 
whole of the enfuing feafon ; which ihould not be permitted, and a penalty ihonld be 
added of fo much per head of fupemnmeraries each night. 

25. It Ihould be declared, that if there be any dung on the fium at the end of 
the leafe, it ihall remain thereon, and go to the fucceeding tenant without any 
coniideration therefor to the former tenant, or the fame to be paid for, as ihall beP 
agreed upon. 

26. The tenant ihould become bound to keep, and at his removal to leave, the houies, 
including ibades, and pomp, and draw-wells, if any, and walls or dykes, hedges, 
ditches, drains, liggatS*, private roads of communication, and embankments, 
£0 far as injurable by ms hories or black cattle, in tenantable condition, and not pull 
down hootes of any kindf even although conftruAed at his own expence, or take away 
doors, windows, or partitions, or lofts, although put in by him, without the landlord^* 
knowledge or permi^ion ; bat it ihoald be underflood, if the tenant has, for his own* 
accommodation, and at his own expence, built any fupernumerary houfes or ibades,. 
the landlord ought either to pay him the value of them, according to the determina- 
tion of neutral perfons, or allow the tenant to remove the materials. 

27. In cafe it be agreed that the landlord ihall take the tenant's onteoing crop, or a 
certain proportion of it ; or the whole, or any part, of his iheep.ftock; a danfe will 
611 to be added to that effed \ and the mode of fixing the price, and time of 
payment, muft be particularly mentioned. 

Thefe are the moil general daufes. Ifany others become neceflary fipom particularr 
ci^cumftances, they can be added, in their proper place* 
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IbETTER PKOM S» JAMES KliUCPATRICK, BART. TO SIR JOHN- 
SINCLAIR, RESPECTING THE LIME HUSBANDRY OP DUMFRIES- 
SHIRE, &C. 

«ia> • 

jf\ MAN who devotes fo much of his time to the fervicc of the public as you do> 

lieferves the countenance of all men, and will certainly receive encouragement and aid* 

feom every perfon who wiihes well to his country.. 

In. 



4n regard t<J the particular point you mention ; the lime-quanyof Barjafg,-in the 
pariih of Keir, and county of Dumfries, the* property of the Rev. Dr.iiuntar, wai 
difcovered in the year 1785, and the £ril lime was fold from it in fumraer 1786, 
when the fale amounted to 12,640 Dumfries meafures, Ihells. In the year 1787 the 
fale amounted to.27,263j4ncafares ; in 1788, to 26,35a ; in 1789, to 25,729 ; in 
1790, to.27,324 ; in 179I» to 27,722 ; and in the year 1792, to 22,260 meafures. 
The Dumfries meafure contains two heaped Dumfries pecks, or forty-three and one 
half Scots pints, and is fold at nine-pence. 

Thedemandischiefly from the parilhes of Dunfcore, Glencaim, Tynron, Penpont, 
and Keir; in fmall quantities alfo from Clofeburn, Morton, Durrefdeer, Kirkmahoe^ 
and Irongray ; and, within thefe two or three laft feafons, a good deal has been 
carried into the parifiies of Kells, Dairy, and Balmaclellan, in Galloway, to the diilance 
of more, than twenty miles ; and the demand from that quarter is continuing to increafe 
yearly. 

The quantity allowed to an acre, is from forty to eighty meafures, and thofe who 
have applied the fmallefl quantity, have generally fucceeded befl ; though with regard 
to this point, .-na certain rule can be given. More or lefs mull be applied, according 
as the foil and iituation vary ; and experience alone can teach a farmer what wiU 
anfwer.befi. 

.It is fometimes laid upon the fward, and that either with a view to. improve the 
• pafture, which it does to a great degree, or with a view to the ground's being' broken 
ttp for a crop, which has been found to anfwer pretty well. But in this cafe, the land 
ought never to be plowed* till the lime has lain a feafon or two ; for if the land is 
plowed too foon after the lime is fpread, much jo£ it tumbles into the bottom of tke 
furrow, from whence it may be difficult to recover it : and thus a good part of it is 
often loft. But the moft approved way of applying it, (firft taking care to ilicke it 
well) is to fpread it after the ground is pretty wellbroken, when preparing for a potatoe 
^or barley crop, or under fallow. In this way, it mixes immediately and intimately 
with the foil, and has never been known to fail of producing a flill efledl. 

In your Twenty-ninth Quere you alk. If there are any -pradlices in agriculture 

peculiar to this county, which would be of fervice to others ? Perhaps there is one« 

We excel, I think, moft of our neighbours, in our method of cultivating that moft 

ufeful of all roots, the potatoe. I ih^' therefore, take the liberty to give you fome 

account of it. 

As foon after harveft b over as poffible, the piece of ground, commonly poor 
ftubble, intended for potatoes, is ploughed. It is allowed to lie in that ftate all 
winter, and in fpring it is harrowed well, and foon after ploughed again : and, this 
ought to be acrofs. Then is the time, if the land has not been limed formerly, 
for laying on jrour lime, Ipreading it with care equally over the iMrfa^e. W{ienxhe 
feafon of planting approaches, the field muft again be well harrowed, and then it is 
ploughed up into ridges of three and a half, four, or four and a half feet, ac4ord{ng 
to the fancy of the farmer, though I (hould rather have them over than under four : 
along the bottom of the furrow, a proper quantity of well-rotted dung is fpi;ead, 
and upon the top of this the potatoe fets are laid, at the diftance of fix or feven inches 
from each other ; and with afingle boutof the plough the whole i5 covored^ghtly 0^% 
In this fituation they are commonly allowed to lie for perhaps two or three weeks a 
and at any convenient time before the potatoes begin to rife^ the ridges are completely. 
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^plcuglied up. In performing this operation, a good ploughman* will endeavbfir t^ 

• raife the ridges to a higher crown, by thro^ving fome additional mould upon the top of 

' the coverin? furrow. In this fituation they remain till you obferve the young plants 

- here and there making their appearance, when the whole field muft be harrowed* 

not acrofs, for in this way many of the plants -would be diiplaced, but in the direflion 

of the furrows, giving it more or lefs, as feem« rcquiiite. After this, when the plants 

are aboat four or- five inches high, a furrow or two, according to the width of the 

interval, is taken from each fide of the row, going as near as you can not to injure tht 

: roots of the plants : and for this operation the Scotch plough is to be preferred. 

After a few weeks, this furrow muft oe turned back, and then care muft bs taken to lay 

the earth as clofe, and to raife it as high, - upon the necks of the plants as poflible ; 

and on the proper execution of this part of the work much depends : and fome tim* 

after this, and laft of all, when perhaps a new crop of weeds is rifmg, the part that 

. remained unftirred is ploughed up, laying it equally to both fides. Perhaps, after all 

that has been 4one, a few weeds may grow among the plants, where the plough would 

not reach, which muft be pulled by hand before they feed. 

For all the fpring operations, a time ought to be chofen when the ground is dry ; and 

when it abounds, in qukks, or the (oil is ftiff and hard to reduce, perhaps another 

ploughing and harrowing may be ncceflliry. And due attention ought to oe paid to 

the timeing of the di^erent operations, that by each of them a frelh crop of weeds may 

-b:; dcftroyed. 

That the ground be limed is a moft eflential point, as it improves the quality 

and increafes xhc quantity of the crop ; xind, which is of the grcateft conlequence, 

prevents the rot. Before the introdudion of lime, I have kn6^vn more than one 

• third of the crop left in the field, on account <jf the roots beiiig infedled with thi« 

difeafe : bai never do I rcmcmhcr to have feen a rotten potatoe in land that had been 

Jimcd# 

Such is the method praflifed in this neighbourhood, and experience has fully 

evinced, that it is a good one ; as no where, 1 am apt to believe, are more plentiful 

-crops of potatoes raifcd th^n in this county, ft may feem tedious in dcfcription, 

. but it is fimple and eafy in the execution : and no man who gives it a fair trial will, 

J am perfuadcd, have eccafion to grudge his labour. Two hundred pecks, weighintj 

fully iix ftoncs and a half each, lo an acre, is looked upon as a very ordinary crop. 

J have had myfelf, more than once, upwards of three hundred and thirty, which at one 

fliilling/fr peck (a medium price) produces I'l. los, tx^r acre. What crop w^ill pay 

better : efpecially if it be confidered, that the land is left in the higheft heart, 

. fit lo carry barley, wheat, or what, you pleafe to put upon it. .In this way large fields 

of them are railed ; a«d from farms adjoining to the fca^coaft, large quantities arc 

fliipped oft' to Whitehaven, Liverpool, and fome go as far as Briftol, where, I am told, 

.the people prefer them to ihofe of their own growth. 

I ftiall leave yv^ur other queries to be anCwered by abler hands ; but cannot help 
taking this opportunity of mentioning a thing of the utmoft confequence to the 
.country, ^viz, a regulation of our weights and meafurcs. The neceflity of reducing 
. them to one ftandard becomes every day more evident and prsfling. I therefore 
lake the liberty of fubjoining a. copy of a letter from an acquaintance of mine 
upon that ftibjeft, which mecis my ideas pretty nearly. For though I have turned 
DTy tlooghts fomciimes that way, 1 mnft confcfs 1. could never difcovcr much difficulty 
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M tke matter. It is an objefl, I am Aire* well worthy the attentioaofthe Board of 
Agriculture. The ama'^ing, and almoil incredible^ varietur of weights and meafurev 
m. prefent in ufc, is a fource of infinite confuiloa and inconvenience to dealers of ever/ 
kind, farmers as well as others^ and opens a door to boundlefs fraud and impoHtion. 

r am happy in adding a (lone to the cairn which h:i$ arifeit around you whiie yet 
alive, and wJiich will continue to increaibj whilil memory holds her feat ia the breaflr 
of your grateful countrymen'. 

I h&ve the honour to be, with high efieem, 

SIR, 

Your moil obedient fervant, 
Clo/ehm. JAMES KIRKPATRICK* 

BXTRACT'OF A UTTEA ON THE SUBJECT OK WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 

I HAVE often, when talking of the neccfTity of reducing the almoft numberlefy 
weights and meafures in ufe over the kingdom to one ftandard, heard it reprefented as 
a matter of infinite difficulty and inveftigation, involved in intricacy, and as having 
bafP.ed all the wifdom of all the lords and commons in parliament afTembled more than 
once. 

To mc it appears perfeflly fimpTe and eafy. If to reduce the different weights and 
Meafures to one flandard, which is an objed of the greatefl importance to the nationv 
be the objeft of the Legiflature, I can conceive nothing more eafy to be accompliflied* 
Let parliament fix upon one weight and one meafure, no matter what (only let them 
be clearly defined), and all is done that is necefikry to be done. There is no need for 
appointing a committee of the houfe of commons to examine and compare all the variety 
of weights and meafures from all the different corners of the kingdom with one 
another, in order to their adjuflment ; I fay, there is no occaiion for all this ceremony 
—let parliament only fix a ilandard, and there is not a farmer who fells grain, a tapfter 
who fells a pint of ale, or a Ihopkeeper who fells a yard of ribband or an ounce of 
tobacco, but who .will foon know how to proportion his price to the quantity fold. 

For inilance : Let the Wincheflcr bufhel, which contains 2150/^^ cubic inches, 
he the flandard for grain (only I would throw away the fradion, and declare, that 
it ihall contain exadtly 21 50 cubic inches) ; and, to pleafe the Scots, let their pint jug- 
or fh)up be declared to be the flandard for liquids of every kind and denomination, 
whifky, &€.-; and> which will pleafe them flill more, let it be larger, and inflead of 
i03T\r cubical inclxes, which it contains at prefent, let it be made to contain ro/l-, 
being an exaA t.veniieih of the Winchefler bufhel; and thus we fhall have one fland- 
a d tor both dry and liquid meafur» throughout the kingdom. 

Let any one fpccies of weight — no matter which — ^the avoirdupois pound, its parts 
and multiples^ he fixed uf>on, and declared the flandard for every purpofe whatever, 
without diflinflion, in which weights are required. 

In like manner, let the Engliih yard, containing three feet, of twelve inches cach> 
its parts and multiples^ be declared the flandard for meafuring lines, furfaces, and 
f«iias. 

Let numbers alfo be defined : for at prefent, when one talks o^ 2l hunJnii it doss not 
always mean five timet twenty— a hundred 'w:i^bt means one hundred aid twelve 
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Muni&^fone bargains for fo many hundred girths, or nailit or herrings » bf l^miJreJ 
IS nnderftood fix fcores, or one hundred and twenty— ^igain^ in felling (heep> in many 
parts q( Scotland^ by a fcere is meant twenty-one^ Let all fuch didin^ons and 
peculiarities be done awa^, and let words have their plain and natural meaning. 

I have» for examples, given the above-named weights and meafares» as beft knowa 
to the country in general : and for the fame reafon perhaps, thoueh it is not exceed- 
ingly material, parliament would do well to adopt them. The Win(!hefter bufhel ia 
well known in many parts of Scotland, and pretty much ttfed there ; the Scots pint is 
oftrn ulked of in lineland, and when declared to contain jnil the twentieth part of a 
Winchefter bufliel willbe perfedly underilood ; the other weights and meafures men- 
tioned are familiar to every dealer. 

Thus every difficulty vanifhes, and perplexity i#.at an end, or wiQ foon be fo : 
lor I aver, that let parliament fix upon a weight and a meafure, there is not an old 
wife in Great Briuin, who has occaiion to buy or to fell, who will not, in eight days, 
know how to accommodate her price to the new Uandards. 
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A REPOUT OF THE STATE OF THAT PART OF THE COVlTTTf OF 
DUMFRIES KNOWN UNDBiL THE NAME OF ANNANDALE. 

BY WILLIAM STEWART, ESO- OF HILLSiDK, BY CARLISLE. 

T/^HE county of Dumfries is divided by nature into tbrce diflrias, a* it waa for^ 
merly into feparatc legal judicatories, i . The old fheriffdom of Nithfdale. a. The 
flewartry of Annandale. 3 . The regality of Eflcdale. 

• Annandale KesparUy in the 54th, and partly m the 5 5th degree of north latitude, 
and three degrees weft of London. It is nearly the figure of an angle, having one fide, 
to the fouth, bounded by the Solway Firth ; another, to the weft, bounded by Nithf- 
dale and a fmall part qf Clydefdale ; and the other, to the north eaft, bounded by the 
(hires of Tweedafe and Selkirk, and by Eikdale and Cumberland. ^ , . , 

The river Annan takes its rife in the northern extremity, and runs fouth abort 
twenty-five miles ; then fouih-caft four miles, and again fouth feven nules, where ic 
falls into the Solway, leaving about one-third of the ooantry on the weft, and two-thirBs 
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oit^heea^ fide. Each (i3« is di\ri<ie4 by difftrcnt le/ler vhrtefs, w&kE^I into the ' 
Annan from north-weH and north-eait, aiid the ibuth-eaft extremity is. furtticrr divided - 
by the water * Kirtle, which runs from north to fouth, making aHb a tnm to th? fouth* 
call, and falling. into the Solway. 

From the name of this dillrtd of country^ it wouli feem it ought <o contain the ' 
whole grounds within 4he water-fatl or water-run of the river Annna/ and of all the 
waters that run- intoit.v It does not appear there is yet much deviation from thisnntura) 
i>oundary. At pcefent it differs fiom it.oniy by a fmall encroac'^mcnt of the county of - 
Clydefdale upon the fource of the wat^r Evan, which runs iuto Annanfirom the noj^th«- 
Kreil> and a funilar encroachoient of Nithfdale upon the water Ae, which fails into > 
Annan in the fame dire^bion... Annandaie feems in retam to have acquired that -part - 
-of the eaft-iide of Nithfdale which..]ies arthe fouthern extremity of it, coniifling of 
^art of the parlfh of Lochmaben^ and nearly the whole of the pariOvof Moufewald. It . 
lias aHb in this view acquired the water-run of Kirtle> and of the wdk fide of the water 
Sark^ which divides Annandaie Irom CumberJand.. 

The foil, climate^ and produce of the country vary fo much, that to give a juft idea, 
of them it is ihought neceifary to divide it into four parts. And this it is thought ^ 
may mod intelligibly be. done by clailing the pari^.es according to their uniformity ki 
climate and produce. - 

Of old, Annandaie confiflcd:of thirty- two pariAe5> which by annexations that took 
place moiUy between the Reformation -and the Revolution^were reduced to twenty pa« 
riflies or minillries* By he arrangement propofed, . 

iftClafs^ being the parifhesthat lie to the. Sol way Firth> and beginning on th^ 
fcuth-eaft, are,. 

Graitney, including Redkirk..^ 
Dorrfock. - 
Annan, . 

Cummertreesy. including Trailtrow^ 
Ruthwcll., 
zd iClafs, which, adjoin the above, and lie immediately north of theitt : 

* Kijrkpatrick Fleeming, including Kirkconnel> likewife Half Morton^ now ^c*^- 
Mcxed to Langhplm in £(kdale. 

Middlebiey including Carruthers and Pcnneriaughs. - 
Hoddam, including Luce and £cclefechan» 
Dal ton. 
Moufcwald. 
3 i-Clafs, lying- immediatdy north of Clafs Sccoftii 
Tunder^arth. 
St. Mungo* 
Dryfefdale, 

Applegarth, including Sibbaldbic and DinwoodSs^; 
Lochmaben* 



••'Water i$ a terra nfcd in Scotland for a ftream between the fize of a lai^gc JWdry iai a bum cr 
:rfvukt« It is commonly ufed foyijiall river* wliich M into large rivcrw 
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.^Cf'JiCi, lyingr.ortliof Clafs Xliirdj a&d^the nppermodin Aimaniiilr*. 
Hatton, including Corric- 
Wamphray. 
JoV.nftone*- 

K;rkpatrick.juxta> including Drutngrt^; 
Moftat. 

The -firft divifion or clafs ofpffrlihes lies oa the fide of'the SbfVay Firth; and extenc'i' 
But four or five nniles from it. For a mile or two from the Firth, the foil is for the 
moil part a light gravel, but in particular places there are tradVs of fome hundi el acrcy 
of good loam, with fome mixture of clay» The northern part of thl& chf;' is chiefly 
of a diiibrcnt and T(*Ty inferior quality. The foil is pertly mofly; barchie'fl/ 9 
cold clay or till. A great part of it has been common, and fome of itfl;illin that 
ftate. 

The fecond clals lies from ^vc to ten mrles from the fia; and Ras" very difFe rent 
qualities of la/td interfperftd over them. Thofe parifhes to the call ward have a grenr 
pj-Dportion of a moCy and clay foil ; but the clay is generally of a fertile na- 
ture. The pariihes to the weilward have a greater prop»rtiou ot a dry ot gravel 
foil. 

The third clafe lies fVom leit to eighteTca teiles from the fca:- The foil Ls commonly 
dry, and a great part of.it a rock gravel. 

The fourth clafs lies from eig^htecn to thirty two miles flom the* fca. It is moftl/ 
» mountainous country^ Tlh* valleys are chiefly a land and rock gravel, exceptino 
to the ealKvard ia Kutton and CorrsCi where ihereus a c«nfidcrable extent of good 
©lay fuil. • 

A more- ff.vourable expofure'than' Amiandhle for a country on the weft of Britain, 
open to the moiil»re and lains of the Atlantio, could not be foimed. The country in 
reneral faces the meridi?^ fun, and the vapours and cold rains of the German ocean 
seldom approach it. The mountains ca the north and eail enfeeble the chilling blalh 
'm hich come from thefe points. - The climate or air of Annandale is mild and moiil : 
but no injury is found trom the damp -to the health of man oc> animals ; and in th 
upper and dry parts of the country, it is wholly found neceffary for the purpofcs ( 
vegetation, ^now does^not lie long in any part of the country, and within iiftet 
Biilcs of the iiea it is feldom fcen to remain for a wee!«* A lofs not unfrcqucnt ari. 
to \\ inter grain and young graffcs from ejctreme ffiofl.s, owing to there bting no cov 
of fnow on the ground •- 

1 he inhabitants -of Annandale, though* in the m?>ft fottJiern part of Scotland, an 

with advantages with refp^^il to foil and fituaticn, have been longer of acqiuiir.g iJcas 

of modern cultivation jnJ improvements ii» agriculture than many other parts of 

North Britain. This does not foem diflicult to aceount f^r,- Annandalc having been 

a Border courrtry, the people wer^ neceflTarily- brtd in theufe of arms ; and as they 

wc:e fubjuft thcmfelves to frequent loflTes »f their flocks and'property by the depred.iJ- 

tions of their neighbours on the Brglilh fide, (o they often depended upon what they 

could acquire in tlie famemannsr. Though thefe immediate cflFeftahave long fmcc 

been done away by the progrefs of political improvement arifmg from the coniiitution 

of the row united kingdoms, yet the effeft that fuch a manner of life had upon tho^ 

minds of the people continued long to fl.ow itfelf in every employment thty followed. 

ILhe people upoa the coaft carried oa a trade in fupplyjng the inland parts of th^- 
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north of England and fouth of Scotland with the commodities formerly imported int« 
the Ifleof Man *. Thofe in the middle oart of the country dea]t in buying cattle in 
the markets of the northern counties^ and carrying them fouthward ; and lome they 
grazed for a feafon or lefs time upon their own paSures. So impatient were they of 
any thing (leady, that the horfes they tilled the land with were feldom their property 
longer than three or four months ; and the cultivation of land was no further at- 
tended to than was neceflary to fupply thexonfumption of the fanner's femily. The 
only deady management in Annandale was carried on in th^ upper pariihesi where there 
were flocks of breeding fheep. 

The dangers that arofefrom the fituation of Annandale feem to have been the caufe 
of a great pare of the land being in commons. The paftures for cattle were moHly 
in this Hate, and they were the more generally fo as they lay near the Border. It was 
near the end of the lail century before the laws of Scotland authorifed the divifion of 
commons in any other way than by the fame expenfive manner ftiU in ufe in England. 
It may have been from the fame ideas of common danger, and to call attention to the 
general fafety, that fo much of the corn-lands lay runrigg, or in rundale property ; 
and that almoA every farm was rundale in the corn-lands, and common in the pailares, 
among four, fix, eight, orfometimes more tenants. 

The people of a country fo inhabited, and in fuch ftate, had many difficulties to get 
over, before the greatefl exertions of individuals could make it generally capable of 
modern cultivation. But fuch exertions have been made. One proprietor was in- 
terefled in twenty-two commons, and different tra^s of rundale property under legal 
divifion at one time. There is now fcarce a common undivided, unlefs where the 
intereils cf Royal Boroujghs are concerned. They alone can claim the privilege 
of keeping waue trads ofthe country ufelefs to mankind ; an eye-fore to the benevo- 
lent pa/Tenger, and fit only to indulge the indolent occupier in brooding over his po- 
verty and turf-fire f • 

1 he managjcment upon arable farms general to all Annandale for time out of niind 
was, that a proportion ofthe farm lying neareil the houfes, called Infield land, waa 
manured with the farm dung. The firfl crop was bear or bie, which got two 
furrows, one in April, and the other in May, when the feed was (own. The fecond 
year was oats, and the third year oats. The next year it fell again to receive the 
nianure, and gave bear, and fo on in rotation. The quantity of Infield land was 
proportioned to the number of cattle wintered and houfcd on the ^rm. An acre of 
land might be dunged for each five or fix cattle. I'he red of the arable land of the 

'* This pcmlciouft traffic ruined the mrrals of the people on all the adjacent coafts, and in the Ifle 
of Man itfelf, in which have been found fince the deftrudtion of that trade a wonderful fource of riches 
in their agricUk^re and fiilieries ^ and it is to be hoped, that Government wiU not pemnit their £i^nner trade 
to be revived. 

•|- Turf is a fort of fuel very inferior to peat. It Is the furface or vegetable part of ground, which 
katftxnoiTy tendency. It may be pared off with a peculiar fpade, once in feten years, or fooner, according 
to the vegeuting powers of the foil. The poorer people beAow a great part of the fummer in cailing, 
winning, and leadii^g tWu fuel. By the repetition of this operation, the land is made greatly woriie 
than the ftate of nature, by being robbed of the bed of the foil. In many parts little eifr than flones 
are Icit 
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fktm was called Oatficld. There was no manure for it but the dang of cattle folded 
in fammer ; and three fucceflive crops of oats were taken. So a farm that could 
fold five acres of Outfield land, and could manure as many of Infield, had in all 
twenty-five acres of oats, and five acres of bear. The land in Outfield was, af- 
ter the third crops of oats, allowed to red in proportion to the extent of the 
whole. 

fiecwecn fifty and fixty years ago an additional way of raifing oats was introduced 
into Annandale. This was by watering the Outfield ley-lands, hy rivulets being 
brought in upon the upper part of the fieT4, and allowed to run over it. It was found 
to be efficacious in proportion to the rapidity with which it run, and the quality of 
the water ; fine fpring water being .more fertilizing than that of temporary floods, 
or moffy water, though, all were found beneficial in fi>me degree. As this manure 
was not fo commandable in the lower or flat parts of the country, it was moil 
gener.JIy ufed in that part of Annandale lying in the third and fourth dafs of 
parifhes. 

This manure came to be in frequent ufe, and with great advantage, about thirty 
vears ago. But it is not praflifed at prefent to fo great an extent, owing probs*- 
biy to the more general ufe of lime, which has taken place within a few years pafl. 
The crop raifed upon watered land was oats. It feldom failed in being productive 
for two years, ana often a third crop was taken. Sometimes grounds were watered 
for meliorating meadow-grafs and pailures of all kinds, particularly dry and light^ 
lands. It had in all fituations a tendency to eradicate the quickemngs and coaHTer^ 
grafles ; and to raife the finer, as white clover, daify, &c. 

It would not have been furprizing if this manure had been ufed in times further 
back than we have an accojnt of the agriculture of our country. Wherever a run- 
ning water overflows its banks, the land is vifibly enriched, and fpecially fo the pailures. 
Wherever there is a fpring, there is a verdure at all feafons, and the verdure is exten- 
five in proportion to the rapidity and finenefs of the water. Near the fummit of 
feme mountains a verdure of great extent is often feen, occafioned by one ipring only. 
But if the water be of fo large a body as to make a run or cut of the earth for iifelf, it 
cannot have the efFeft. 

Forty years ago, and at a later period, the corns of Annandale were barely fufScient 
to maintain the people. Some quantities of oats and barley were fold from the pa- 
riihes on the coaft, to fome of the Englifti fea-port towns, in good feafons. iiut 
greater quantities were more generally bought in, chiefly from Roxburghlhire. At 
this period the culture of turnip was unknown, unlefs to a gentleman who had tra- 
velled out of his own country. Potatoes were cultivated in (mall quantities only, 
and by the fpade on ridges, and planted fo clofe, that the roots came to no per fedion, 
owing to the crops fuflbcating each other. The corn lands, after the crop was taken 
off the ground in autumn, were treated as a common, till the corns began to ipring 
again in April or May. 

There was fcarce an inclofed field thirty years ago, in Annandale, unlefs on th« 
mains or manour place of a gentleman, and there they were not at all frequent. Ther* 
was no fuch thing at a much later period as a divided, or inclofed farm, with any Ibrt 
of fence, occupied by a farmer. The obftacles to inclofing were many. In fome parts 
of tlic country, ftones of all kinds are wanting. In other parts where the ftonc was 
tried for inclofing, it was found to moulder*' and fallj fome of it in kfs than threo 
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V years, anJ the greatcft part in eight or ten years. This is a kind of unfubftnTitTal 
rock, called rag-ftone, which is chiefly in the middle parts of the country. In the 
firft and fecond clafs of parifties, free-flonc rock of different kinds is to be found, but 

« not generally. In the third clafs there is only one workable quarry of this kind. 
In the fourth clafs whinftone is to be had, which makes a fubflantial lading wall, cf- 
pccially when quarried. Yet they are not conveniently got in the lower parts of 

. thefe pariflies. Though the advantages of inclofinjr farms hid been experienced, ami 
no other obftacle to it than the nature and inconvenience, of the ftonc, die fencing of 
fields in that way could have made -little progrefs. 

Rather more than twenty year? ago, a little was begun by. a* few- proprietors in the 
way of inclofing with hedges in different parts of the country ; but it could not be 

.. general, wliileyet a want ofknowledgeof the benefitof it, and officii in executing 
prevailed. A material obdacic alio was the roads being unmade, and not upon per- 
manent legal tradb. This was only obviated in the year 1777, when the £rfl law- 
was obtained for making turnpike ,4'oads, and xaifmg an ef^cient fund for the pariHi 

>• roads of the county. 

From that period, or rather from the end cf the American war, the inclofing of 
farms has made great progrefs in Annandale, anid more has been done in thefe ten or 
twelve years, than appears f.om the operations of all preceding ages. 

In countries where fiieep are the prevailing flock, it has not yet been found pradlica- 
,Mj to bring up young hedges to a degree of perfedion. Where young cattle arc 
trad, and but aihiall proportion of the land kept in corns, the raifmg of hedges to 
tie a fence requirc^-ib mucn care and To clofe attention, that many muft fail of the fuccefs 
txpcded by the planter. The farmer who bus extenfivc young hedges, and confiderable 
numbers of cattle, cannot eafily prevent thorns being trodden down, and gaps made. 
But he is not from fudi appearance to defpair of fuccefs, if thefe failures are mad« 

:-up again in the fpring,.And the thorns cleared of quickening grafs roots, and frefli 
earth clapt up to the tjiorn roots, aftcr%thc fecond or third year, in place of throwing 
them bare, as is too generally the pradlicc. And though the hedge fhould fcem irre- 
gular, from five to ten years old, it will come to be a perfect good fence in a few 
years after, if the fame care is continued ; and efpecially if the land has a tolerable 
degree of moid u re. In corn countries, where the land is kept chiefly under crop, 
h'fb care is required to bring thorn hedges to be reguhr fences. The chief dif- 

' f.culty is in raifmg them upon very dry and fandy gravel, as a thorn mnkci little 
progrefs, and will be fliort-lived without a confiderable fhare of moidure. 'Upon 
hillocks of fandy gravel, ami other dry fpots where fences necefTarily pafs ; though 
thefe ought to be avoided as much as poflible, it will be found advantageous to plant 

; befides the thorns, a row of crab-trees, which grow with lefs moidure ; or beeches, 

. which do with lefs than either; and are not fo fubj.»(fl to injury from cattle, as any 
oiher young tree. For raifing hedges the more effedlually, it has been found ad- 

, vantageous, that they be reared for feven years, at the equal cxpence of the landlord 
and farmer ; the landlord keeping a man of fkill for the purpofe ; and the farmer, 

or a man furnilhed by him, to work at lead twice in the year, when called on. 

The farn.cr fo engaged, bt comes more intereded in preferving the hedge j and the 

t>cople in general acquire ijie proper methods of keeping clean, and nourifhlng the 
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In tlie firft clafrof parifhes the fiirms are now for the moftpart ioclofed with^redpes^ 

-and feveral farms divided into fields. Though thefe fences are yet far from being 

complete, they have had a remarkable efFedl upon the management jof the farmers. 

They have led them into a more regular manner of laying out th.'ir manures ; and 

of keeping their crops of a kind, together. The.cr€|>s of barley have, increafed con- 

iiderably. They are now for the mofl part fown after potatoes or turnip ; and where 

barley land is notibwn with clover and rye-gra(s feeds > the tenant is not accounted in 

the number of tolerable good fanners. A hayxrop .ihe firft year>.aad fometimes the 

-fecond, is taken ^ and it is not now unufual to fee fields fo laid down, lie for fome 

years before they are broke up again for oats. After oats for two years, manure 

with a green crop, comes again. Such is the roution followed by the farmers inmoft 

repute. 

For many years paft it has not been u&ufual for the moftxonfiderable. farmers in thia 

clafs of panlhes to raife fields of wheat, which was generally done, after fallow ^ and 

>opon the loam and clay foils it has been raifed with advantage, and of good quality. 

At a later period, from ten or twelve years back, when potatoes came to be rai(ed 

in larger quantities, and with more facility, the fmaller.farmers had very generally 

CF<^ of wheat afterJthem ; and fome wheat grew in this manner not at all inferior in 

c quality. It was extremely temptin^r to continue this pradlice. The crop of potatoes 

.and wheat following, without additional labour or manure, was oerhaps the greate^ 

rejturn yet known to bo got from land at the fame expence. But the pradice is much 

.fallen off, owin^ to its^beipg found that thefe fucceifive crops have been too fevera 

ifoT the generality, of .the foil; and that barley focceeding potatoes has been ulti- 

.tnately found more advantageous, from the valuable crops of hay, &c, that follow. 

The rents of this clafs of parifhes are chiefly paid from the fale&.of i>ats, wheat, and 

'^barley, particularly the latter ; and it is computed that about tworthirds jdf the whole 

fales are 'from thefe articles ; the refl from cattle and fivine. The wheat now fold 

is Aot confidered good, if under 60 libs, barley j^o libs, and.oats 38. libs, the Winchef* 

ter buihel. 

In the fecond clafs of parifties, many fiirms are alfo indofed with hedges ; but not 
fo generally as in xlafs firll. The effefls of thefe have alfo been confide rable in alter-, 
ing the management of the. farmers; and feveral particular 'farms are carried on in the 
iame rotations as thole mentioned in clafs firft. 

The corns raifed in this clafs are chiefly oats and barley. Wheat h fowp oiily in a 
few forms. The quality of the grain is nearly the fame with that. of clafs firfl ; and 
thq quantity; of .oats and barley is confiderable ; nearly oue-balf of the rent of thefe 
parimes being raifed fcom them. Potatoes are cultivated in confiderable quantitiea^ 
and fields of turnip are not unufuaL The other halfjof the rents are reckoned to arife 
from the iales of cattle and fwine. 

In the third clafs of parifhes there have alfo been hedges raifed^ and the efFe^ of 
•the inclofing upon the, cultivation of the land has been in proportion to the extent of 
he4ge5 raifed. Here ^00 there are forms to be fecn divided, and in regular rotation 
fOf i rops, as mentioned in clafs firft. The corns raifed here, are alfo oats and barley.^ 
^nd f.)me fmall quantities of wheat. The barley is not confidered equal in quality 
/(o that produced in clafs fird: but the oats are as productive. Potatoes and 
^rhip are i\early in the fiune .proportion as in daft fecond. One- third of the 
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rents of tliefe'parinies is coofidered to arife fro» gram ; the other two-thirds fom 
eattle^ iheept^nd fwiue. 

In the fourth clafs of pariAies there has been a coniiderable extent of land indofed* 
In the parifii of Johnftone alone, many farms containing together feveral thousand:- 
acres have been fenced round.; fome of them with wails of wbinftone ^. but* much the. 
greater part with hedges. Many of thefe. farms are made from open moorlands^ and 
coniiderable fhares of them are now broke and -brought into^ultivation . I n thi s parifli».. 
and in Wamphray and Moffatj there are particular farms to be feen divided, and in 
rotation of Crops, with fields of turnip and other green crops ; and thefe laid down 
with barley^ and grafs-feeds. 

The com railed on the lower or aiable farms of- this dai^y are on the average ~ 
ivckoned to anfwer the confumption of the inhabitants. The oats are of good qua- 
lity, and little inferior to thofe in the Jower part of the country. The barley does 
not fill proportionally fo wdl,and there is yet a coniiderable quantity of bear or big ' 
fown in thefe parifhes. 

Barley, originally of the Norfolk kind, is now generally fewn^ in the firfi^aad fecond - 
clafs of pariihes, and upon the farms of the other clailes that are in any degree in re* 
gplar rotations. Big or bear was formerly the only grain of that kind lown ; but. 
within twenty or thirty years pail, it has given place gradually to the barley, in pro- 
portion as the praftice of cleaning land by fallow or green crops increafed.. Big is 
ftill found thamore advantageous cropy where lands are in the old management, and 
that it is fown after oats with only a winter and fpring furrow, having the dung- 
ploughed down. But. by trials that have been made, where the land is tolerably 
^pod, and regularly deaned, and in good heart, the bear or big comes ihort in quan- 
tity about 15 per cent, of what barley yields; and the difference of pf ice when-* 
liOttght by perfons offkill is about 15 per cent more. Bear is more apt to lodge 
than barley, and fo, not fo proper fer fowing with grafs-feeds : but barley is about a 
ncek later La haiveit. A Scotdi acre * of land properly cultivated, is . fown with- 
four Winchefler buibels of barley, or rather lefs ; and the return is from forty to 
fifty buihels : fometimes more, as the land is high in order. The. feed- time is front- 
the 5th to the 1 5th of May.;, and harveft from the fecond.week of Augufl to the firft 
Week of Septemben . 

The iinall gray awned oats were the common produce of^ Annandale, till within > 
thefe forty years. In the higheil or fourth clafs of pariihesi they were frequent within • 
twenty years ; and there are ihll fields of them to be feen jon fome high farms. White 
•ats only have been fown in the firft and fecond and lower farms of the third clafs • 
of pariihes for many years, and now there are. no other. The average return by 
the old management was reckoned no more than three feeds. On cultivated land ■ 
it is now generally 6yt, or forty-five Winchefler buihels to the Scotch-acre.. TJie.ieed- 
time is from the middle of March to the middld of April. . 

Oats from Poland and Prielland have been fown. in fmali quantities fibr many - 
yesLTs, but they were not generally known till after the year 17812', whea~ the crops ^ 
were late^ and overtaken by the froft. on the 5 th of Odlober.. Since then they have - 

* A Scotch U9f ts about one-fifth mmt than as- £iQcti(2i>> being 6060 iquare yards four feet ; m ' 
lta|fiibLaiccp 4t4o/iiuare7aids» 
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'been ifowa upon many farms, and have been found to make a produftire certainrew 
niirn upon firong land, if in eood heart, and to-be fufficiently early /though upon the 
•highen grounds in ufe to be cultivated. They have not been found to anfwer h 
well upon light foils. They are reaped commonly in Auguft, or beginning of 
September : the feed feems to require a renewal, probably from a new importation, ia 
•*three or four years. They come gradually to be later, and the difference is remarka- 
ble in feven or eight years. The greateft objedion.to them is, their aptnefs to fliako^ 
but it has been obferved, they are the lefs fo, and lofe in the iize and quality of the 
grain, as they are the more frequently fown. Another kind called red oats» ufed 
for a few years paft, are faid to have the advantage of not ihaking, and of being 
equally early with the Poliih oats. But thefe are not yet in general uie. 

It has been found advantageous upon particular farms, to have both the late and 
^early oats* It infures part of the oat crop againft the chance of early frofts ; and it 
divides the labour of the harveft : a material circumflance for a farmer not withia 
reach of a market for reapers. 

It has been considered a general fault in the farmers of Annandale to run to6 much 
-upon oats. By the old management they could not do otherwife ; and it miill be con- 
'feifed they are ftill too ready to do fo. When they break up land laid down, in heart, 
they are apt to go on to a third crop of oats, which impoverilhes extremely, and rum 
the land aeain into quickening and knot-grafs. They do not contider the great la- 
.bour of cfeilroying thefe again, and the difhculty, or rather impoillbility, of re-» 
'iloring the land without expenfive forced meafures, which -cannot be afforded nor 
given with the fame efficacy every time the land falls to be laid down. Even with 
«two crops of oats, thegenendity of land will take extreme full manure, with green crops 
or fallow, to keep it in fuch heart as afterwards to produce good crops of barley and 
hay, and tolerable paHures. 

Without two crops of oats, it has been found that ^rms depending both on com 
and cattle, and not within reach of town manures, are not properly manageable. 
In fuch fituations oats may be confidered the finews of farming : befides a ^reat por« 
•tion of them being neceflkry in thefe northern counties for the food ot man and 
iiorfes, it is found that no other grain is fo proper for feedine cattle and fwine ; or 
to furnifh fuch good meat. T he flraw of oats is good winter fodder for work horfes and 
•«attle, efpecially when green or fucculent food is given them at the fame time. Both 
together are nourifhing and healthful. 

It has hitherto been feand that young cattle which are to be fold to the graities, 
-who difpofes of them to the feeder^ cannot be afforded the hay of fown grafie» ; nor 
will it give fo proper a conititution for adapting them to the improvement required 
by the ultimate feeder, as the hay of the bog or coarfe meadow, when cut in the fap^ 
'Or oat-flraw with green food in the winter and early fpring months. The effed of 
the latter is furprizing in fitting young cattle to fet out upon. immediate growth, when 
'put upon tolerable pail jres in the fpring. It would £sem, when they are fed upon dry 
fodder only, that the veins and iinews acquire a firmnefs wluch mull again be relaxed 
4)efore they be^in to grow. 

The high price of labour forfome years pafl, which affefls the corn farmer as much 

;as any man, has added to the ideas that have been generally growing of its b^'ing 

more advantageous for farmers to Breed and graze -cattle than raife corn. Tiieie 

.'ideas may no doobt b;:J»etter adapted to die welt £de of Britain than the eaf{; iince 

•«d ^ -the 



Clleinoiffare of the weft is more lavoura^irie topaftares; and the drongbt of the eaA 

Biore fo to corns. Bat on either fide it may readily, and it is believed is now carried *^ 

to the extreme. This feems a confequcntial matter to farmers. In raffing corn it • 

appears they are chiefly afFeded by the price of labour* If they can afford it, theif 

rifle otherwife is fmatl. It is true, the price of erain fio^tuates ; but as it is in gene-» 

lal owing to the favourable or badfeafbn, either the price or tliequantky makes a com-- 

penfatton. There is generally a market, and a flow one for fome \veek», or even months, 

may not mach opprcK a farmer tolerably accommodated for keeping his ^rain. Cattle 

come foinethnes to high prices, advantageous to breeders and graziers r but it i» 

generally in the hey-day of the profperity of nranufafturcs. Every ftaenation iit 

theie brings the prices of cattle aown. The manufidturer wkh lieMF work* or half 

wages, will lefTen his portion of the fats of the earth before he gives up his daily bread. 

Many circomftances, asdronghts, ftorms» failares of kay crops or of tumipi, &c^ 

make temporary falh of cattle, that a. e^ the fe^mer : they cannoi perhaps for 3 

week keep their ftock on hand ; and then, above all, the dealer mad be truiled, ofteir 

adt a fnre man. There feems little danger, that Britain can ever run far (hort of 

batcher's meat. Much of the natural pafhxfes are good, and the improved ones ia& 

creofing. if the prices of butcher's meat, which is ufed to a degree ot It^xury among 

all ranks^ fbouRl rife, it will little afle^ the ma&ufild^are or labour of the country; 

When the price of it is hi^h in the extreme, it is more fo from the iiflitious Aiper-t 

ailttiidance of' money, than from a fcarcity of meaf. ItisverydiiFerent with corn.* 

The price of it has been at the highefl when money ha» reallv been at the fcarcefl; 

A calamitous feafon or two in time of wlr might bring irreparable woes upon the fk- 

milies of the poor trndefmair and 'labourer. The raifi^ng of corn ieem5 to defer ve 

every poUic encouragement that cai» be given ; and k would appear to add to the 

ftcurity of the firmer, aa well a» of the State, that in every favourable fituation for 

raifing com, 1l»-AoM depend at leaft in part upon it. In the years 1782 and 1783^ 

the corn farmers of the three loweft claifes or Annandale made more money thai^ 

ever they had done before in the fame fpace of time. 

The culture of potatoes feems to have given the firil; ideas of improvement of land 
to the farmers of Annandale. Fallow was unknown, and could not at any rate be 
pradtifed, where farms were poflefTed rundale. They were not at iirft fenfible of 
the advantages arifing from the deftrudlion of noxious roots and feed-weeds. They* 
thought the deficiency of ftubble-grafs in the crop of oats, that fucceeded, was a de-< 
fed that arofe from potatoes being an impovcrifhing crop. It was not till after they 
ventured to few flax- feed, barley, and wheat>, after potatoes*, that they came to b^ 
raifed in quantities ; and it was then they connived to plant them with the plough; 
It is near fifty yesLTS finee this ^reat improvement was begnm in Annandale,^ by Jo hit 
Symb in Redkirk^ in the miniftrvof Graitneyj and notwithftanding-hi» returns were 
the wonder of the neighbourhood, the laborious unprodudive noieUiod of planting in 
beds with the fjpade was generally continued for more than twenty years-after. Im* 
^rovements of the moft ODvious and advantageous nature will make little progrefs in 
the beginning among people who derive all their knowledge from* thepradtice of their 
Withers, whofe employments reft rid them to their homes. Such people require to have 
the pradiceofimprovements brought immediately and repeatedly under, their eye be^* 
iore the; attempt to follow <hem» . 

lototcfio^ 
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F^tatces* arer now ntifed evcry-whcrc in Annandale with the plough only. The 
fytdinary way of preparing the land is by a winter furrow on oat-itubble. Crofa 
fesloughed in th^ fpring. Ploughed again and fmocth hai rowed. The fand turned 
into ridges of four furrows, making in all thirty-eight inches wide. The potatcef 
arc planted between each ridge : the dung laid in f very third furrow fervcs three 
rows. If the land be a light dry foil, it anfwers well to fpread the dung above the 
plaatt. If a heavy foil, it will do beft to make the fifrrows fhrlllow, and |^nt the po« 
tatoes above the dung. They, are covered with a fingle fiirrow en each fide When 
the potatoe crops begin to appear, the other furrow i$ laid to and harrowed. When 
weeds come up, a furrow is taken from— when weeds appeir again, the crops are 
hand-wed^ ana a light furrow laid clofe to them. When the crops grow ftrong, and 
before they come near clofing, the furrow is cleaned out, and laid as high and clofe to' 
the crops as the plough can ppt it. The rule for the width of the rows or drills of 
this and all other -gneen crops feems to be the diftance at which the crops will meet. 
T his appears neceilary for bringing the crop itfelf to perfei^ion ; and alfo for the 
ilagnation of air, which it is beEeved brings (Irength or manure to the land* The 
ordinary feafon of planting, is from the middle cf April to the middle of May : 
they are taken np. after Michaelmas, as foon as the crops lofe their verdure and 
become withered. A Scotch acre of land in tolerable management yields two 
hundred Wincheller bufhels of potatoes, makhig about feven tons of clean poutoes i 
fome coniiderably more. 

Potatoes, raifed within a few miles of the fliore,' find generally a good market at 
tlie fea-port towns on the wed of £ngland ; and fometimes on the weft of Scotland. 
Befides tho£e ufed for food by all people, potatoes are given to cattle, both ibr 
milk and ibr feeding. They arc alio giVen to horfcs, and anfwer a good pnrpofe 
when they are upon white fodder. Ten pound weight of clean wafhed raw potatoes 
make a moderate feed for a horfe. But the moft general ufe made of potatoes is for 
feeding fwine. 

Turnip& raifed in Annandale are all fgwn in drills, and horfe-hoed. The land 
is .prepared ia the fame manner as for potatoes, only it requires an additional plough- 
ing and harrowing. After the dung is covered by ploughing in both furrows to 
cither fide, and harrowing them fmooth, the feed is fown with a drill-plough, di- 
reflly above the dung. When they are Q>rung an inch or two, they are thinned with 
a five-inch hoe, leaving three or four olants, of which the choice is left, when they 
glow a little flronger, and are picked oy the hand. A furrow is then taken from 
them, and the weeds .near the plants deftroyed with the hoe. When weeds appear 
again, a • light furrow is laid to ; but it is not thought proper to let the earth 
caver the young turnip.. It is found to make more progrefs when expofed than 
when the root is wholly undef the earth. The main circumftance for bringing it 
taa large fize, befides a quantity of moiftdung under the root, is to keep the ibil opes^ 
or loofe. 

Turnips are. commonly fown from the 20th of June to the loth of July. There 
has. not been much particular trial made of the weight that grows generally ; but ' 
it .is reckoned not to be lefs upon a Scotch acre of good regular tumip^than thirty 
tons. 

Turnips are ufed for ilall-feeding, but more generally are given to mitk cattle h% 
the amttmn, and beginning of the winter, and to young cattle. Turnip is found to 
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. be ihe bcft green crop fallow for deftroying feed and root weeds. This is^ probably 
€\ving to the eiFcdual pioughings lyhich may be given before fo late a feed- time, and 
•to the loofe texture in which the land is kept the whole fealon through ; and the con* 
ilant verdure and fucculence of the plant prevents its exhauftingfo much of the ma- 
nure as other crops that are leis £o. Turnips are fometimes ancAed by the fly in 
Annandale : the bed remedy hitherto pradifed, is ibwing them particularly thick. 
As' the fly does not ad upon them for more than three or four days after they comic 
up, enough remains after the fly has done all in its power. Two libs, of feed to an 
acre will fow turnip very thick in rows thirty-eight inches wide ; and the plants 
.grow the Wronger from being fo thick till they are ten or twelve days old, when they 
ought to be thinned. 

Cabbages are pretty generally grown in fome parts of Annandale as a farming 
•crop, but not in large quantities ; fome four or five thoufand ; and particular farmecs 
have from ten to twenty thoufand. The land is prepared in the fame manner as for 
turnip ; and the plant fee from twenty-four to thirty inches diflant. The furrow is 
taken from, and laid to as the weeds fpring, and particular work is neceflary for 
keeping the flocks clear of quickenings^and knot-grafs roots. An acre will take fi*om 
feven thoufand to eight thoufand plants ; and if the grow this regular and good, they 
will weigh from fifteen to twenty tons. They are ufed to advantage for ftall- feed- 
ing ; but they are more generally given to milk cows in the autumn, when the grafs 
fails. They add to the quantity and quality of the milk ; but it is necefTary to drip 
off the rotten and difcolourea leaves to prevent giving a bad flavour to the milk. 
Thefe may be given to youns; cattle. Cattle not fed out on paflure, and milk cow« 
;put dry between. Lammas and JMi£haelma:s^ are made fat upon moderate foggage by 
Martinmas, by giving ^hem cabbages on the field in the evening. Ei^ht or ten 
of tolerable fize ferve a cow for a night. No other green crop feems fo iuicable at 
cabbages for clay lands^ which are too llifF for bringing potatoes or turnip to per- 
ieftion. The obftacles to xaifine cabbages in the £cld are, the high price of plants ,- 
which coft generally twenty fhillmgs for an acre ; and the inconvenience of gettioj^ 
them at the time the land can be got prepared. Thefe can only be obviated by the 
farmer's raifing his own plants^ which he may eafily do'in a corner of his garden : a 
pound of feed, xoiUpg half a crown, in moderate thriving will yield ten thoufand 
..plants. It (hould be fown the laft week of July j or the firfl of Auguft. The greateft 
danger of lofs of them is from fmall birds, when they are coming above die ground : 
they fhould be then watched -for two or three days, particularly in the morning be* 
fore fun-rife. They ought not to face the morning fun, which is deitru6tive to 
t^em in the fpring froils. It does not either require much attention to raife cab-^ 
bage-feed. A few flocks earthed up in the fi;ardenin November, wif! produce fome 
pounds of feed. The chief care to be taken is to preferve the feed from fmall birds 
. when it begins to ripen. It requires a good exposure and fhelter /rom the cold winds, 
being naturally a late feed. 

In the o'd management no manure was^ifed, as formeWy obferved, but what fell 
from the cattle of the farm. The introdudlion of watering land for faifing oats 
^dded much to the grain raifed in the country. It aMb improved in a vifiblc man- 
ner the paftures after crops of oats were taken, though no watering was ufed. It 
is lo be regretted, that this natural melioration had not been more pra^Hfed ; but it 
4nay reafonably be looped it will be fo, whenit becomes.^bfervable tp thejgenerality 
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mt farmef^; that the moft eflential end of all improvements is tx> enricii paifture ; nor 
ebly fos. the immediate retarn from thefe, but alfo for raifing good grain ; and this is 
probably notdillant. The improved roads and facility of obtaining lime was much: 
the caufe of w::ter-manure having- fallen partly into difofo and that it could not fo 
^(ibly and. conveniently enter into the fyftem of green crops, bariey, and Town grafs^ 
as limc^ 

The main body of lime-fl'one in Annandale lie-in the firft and fecond clafs of pa»- 
7iihes> and runs from north-eafl to fouth-weft, in a: line which lies about oae- 
fifth of the country on one fide, and .fbur-iifths on the other. From thirty to twenty 
years ago there was very little of it nCed for land. It was then onty b&rnt bv particular 
farmers with peat for their own afe.. About the latter period draw-kilns were fee 
up for ferving the country with, lime ready burnt in (helk, and the demand from the 
£irmers foon oecame general. Tikis regular fupply has much facilitated the im« 
provement of land, fo far as carried on. The ordinary i{uantity afed for an acre oF 
ary land^ is one hundred and twenty Winchelter buChels of (hells, weighing four 
tons. A bufliel of ihells makes two bafliels of powdered lime. Stiffs clay foils 
take more, and feldom get enough. The price at the kilns is from three- peace to^ 
feur-pence the bufhel ; and it is carried as £ir as twenty-four miles for laying oo' 
bnd. 

The moH general manner of ufing-limeasa mamire» is by laying it on ley lan<l:- 
to be ploughed for oats,- and a common error is the ploughing it down too (bon>. 
before it gets hold of tie upper foil. The benefit of it for tae firft crop is by thi» 
means loft, and as it is laici or falb below the furrows, it never afcer comes to be 
cffedlually raifed and mixed with that part of the foil that feeds the crop. Where 
lime is allowed to At two years before ploughing, and mix with the foil at the 
roots of the grafs, it is found more ufeful and lalling. The next beft manner of 
ufing it, feems to be by laying it on fallow. Inhere the efFe6t is more immediate ; bur 
it is alfo apt toget too deep, before thebefl andmoil ufcfi^partof the foil is iufficiently 
benefited. 

Marl of the fhell kind is found in different parts of Annandale; bat it is not got in 
krge quantifies. It is ufed in the fame manner with lime. 

Compofls of lime, earth, and dung, are made by particular farmers, bttt they are- 
rare in any part of Annandale. The common ufe of lime as- a manure has yet beetv 
fo fhort a time pradifed, that a renewal of artificial manures, has not been generally 
required. After it isfo, and that it fhall be found that lime alone does not operate 
with the fame efficacy when repeated, it is to be hoped that the farmers will lay their 
minds andhands to deviie and make up compofts of the variousjnaterials afforded by; ' 
the country, as clay, mofs, old dykes, fcourings of ditches, t^lefs andnoxious^vege- * 
talxles, of which abundance are to \}t had 

The feeding of fwine has become a material article in farming in Annandale. 
The market got for the potatoes which grew near the coaft> and the facility by 
which they were plantedy hoed, and raifed with the plouglv, encouraged the raifmg 
fuch quantities as made a fuperabundance m warm dry feafons. Swine came ta be 
&d with them. Now a great many potatoes are raifed for that fpecial purpoie. Swine 
have been boiight in pigs from York(hire and Bifhoprick 'k ^nd are kept from fix to 
ten months. They are then fold from fifty (hillings to three pounds, weighing from^ • 
two or threckundred weight*. Thcuy axe difpQfcdof by the farmer to the dealer, who 
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lirys and fmokes them though the fprlng. He fells the hams for the London market* 
and the flitches for the Newcaille (hipping and colliers. Swine are hd in the fummer 
ieafon partly on grafs and whey ; but chiefly through all the year on potatoes ; but 
when.feeding off, they get corn, commonly the pooreft oats and barley. Swine are 
Aow frequent over all Annandale, but they are more generally fo in the hrfl and fecond 
dafs of parifhes. About the year 1770 this article brought into Annandale not more 
than five hundred pounds. It is now reckoned to bring above twelve thoi^and pounds 
yearly. 1 he hams, it is faid, fUU pafs in London under the name of Yorkfhire : they 
are reckoned good, owing it is fuppoftd to the clean food, and thorough drying* 
They are hung .up in the houfes of the fmall farmers and cottars, expofed to the 
fmoke of their peat-fires. It is not doubted but xhefe hams would prove flill more 
excellent, if they had the advantafi;e of being cured with refined rock fait in place 
of the Scotch marine ialt. .^ut by fome unaccountable diflindtlon in the laws« 
the people of this country are denied that advantage upon the fame terms they have 
marine la}t,unlefsby frau^gling rock fait from Ireland ; a practice which, tho' general 
further we^, is here yet little known. The farmers have alfo within thefe few years 
begun to breed fwine, and if it becomes general to the extent of the demand^ it will 
pfove a confiderable advanta|;e to the country. 

Stall or winter feeding ot cattle or iheep, is not hitherto much pradlifed in Annan- 
dale. This is probably owing to the want of market. The only towns within fifty 
or fixty miles are Dumfries and Carliile, and thefe are abundantly fupplied by ex- 
teniive trads of country, whidi lie nearer, and depend upon them. Edinburgh and 
Glafgow are feventy or eighty miles from the centre of Annandale, and the acceis 
pver mountainous countries is not certain in the winter and early fpring montiis. 
This is a difadvantage to the cultivation of the country, by lefTening the encourage- 
ment for raifingr green crops. Without thefe the quantity of manure mufl be 
fmall; of cour£ the quantity of barley and fown grafs mufl be propartLmally 
fo. <But it is a difadvantage from local iituation, and the remedy is not obvious. 

The feeding of cattle fat upon paftures is not much praflifed, from the fame caufe 
that winter feeding is fo limited. Here there may be fome relief. The country lies 
open to exportation, and if it was enabled to contribute to furniOi the Navy, and 
fupply oar colonies, it might be advantageous in different views ; but this is 
prevented by the laws. Unlefs the drawbacks on faked beef and pork are 
equalifed to the drawbacks in England, and alfo equalled to the high additional 
duties laid on fait in 1780 and 1782, thefe artifle^ never pan be exported from 
Scotland. 

l£ thk and the neighbouring diflrldts of th^ weft coaft proceed in improvements 
as they have done for fome vears, there mufl be a great extent of cultivated paflur^ 

,^t to feed quantities of meat tar beyond the confumption of the country. It would be 
a wafte to breed young cattle on thefe ; aivd (^ere. will be for z^es natural coarfe paf- 
tures better for that purpoie. If ther/e is i^ot freedom of exportation for falted meat 
upon liberal terms, there muft be a check to the improvement and produce of which 
the.country is capable. Manufadures have gained little ground in the didridl^ of 
Scotland. Without thefe jmuch additional population cannot be expsded. Both 
would, no doubt, add to . the wealth an^ power of the united kingdoms, though 

.JUnie perhaps either ^ to the health or virtues of the people* it probably 
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never will be the cafe, that tbefe diflnfls can confaniB their natural produce ; bat 
the more it increafes, it ihufl add to the independence of the State, which ought 
probably to be the firft objed of the laws. That the people txA wealth will 
AowcTer continue to increafe in moft parts of Britain, there is little room left to 
doubt. As they do fo, the minds of men and political circomftances mull change*^ 
May Heaven dire£l the Legiflative bodies •f thefe ifles to watch the fucceifire pro< 
ffreis of fuch changes, and temper the laws civil and political to them, fo as to avert 
uieconvttliions which we are taught, by the prefent and preceding ages, mu& other wife 
enfue. 

Though the dairy, fo far as neceiTarv for the confumption of private families, 
has been known to produce in Annanoale cheefe and butter of good qua^ty, yei 
the ufe of it for fupplying other parts of the country has been ^try limited. Till 
within thefe few years, no other was made for fale but from the milk of ewes r 
and that was only upon the (tore or flieep-breeding hxm% in the head of the 
country. The quantity of cheefe made fome years ag9 was not inconfiderable ; 
and the price it fold for was high : the ordinary rate of it when green was two-* 
pence ; and when kept two years was as high as four- pence the pound Avoirdupois. 
4t was then the general pradice to milk ewes for fix weeks after the lambs were taken 
. oiF thenu But this has been found hurtful, particularly to the fale of draught ewes ^ 
and moft ^rmers have now reilri^led the time of milking \ and fome have given it op 
wholly. 

A gentleman who has confiderable property in Annandale thought the country 
ihitsd to the dairy; and that it might become an advantageous article in farming. 
He encouraged with great zeal and liberality, people reputed of fkill from Cheihire 
to fettle on hu eftate in Middlebie, Hoddam, and Dornock. Different farmers of 
them fee out in the buftnefs with the profpe^ of fuccefs, and who for fome time ac- 
knowledged that every favourable circumftance nece/Iary for it attended their 
fituation, particularly the quantity and quality of the milk given by the cows of the 
country. The cheefe made was equal to the be^ Che(hire, and there was no want 
of fale : but it turned out that thefe people had been ralh in undertaking a builnefs far 
beyond their flock ; and that they were not perfons of induflry and prudence in other 
refpe^ls. One of them is probably an exception to the others in all refpefts. He con- 
tinues the bufinefs, it is fuppofed fuccefsfiilly. Whether thefe ftrangers fucceed or' 
not, the laudable purpofe of the honourable promoter will not be wholiv 
loll. The people of the country have already profited by the fuperior fkiU 
ihown to them. Many follow the Cheihire manner ; and though generally up- 
on a fmall fcale, it is probable the dairy farming will rather increafe than diminilh. 

Within thefe few years a dairy has been let up in the parifh of Johnflone, ia 
4jte Ayr(hire manner, by a native of that country. The good quality of his 
cheefe, as well as his fuccefs in all refpe£b, is acknowledged ; yet he has hitherto 
been little followed, Thb man b endued with ev^i^y quality that the unfhccefs fui 
^airy-men wanted. 

It feems to deferve notice, that when the dairy excels, the cattle are founct'not ta 
have the qualities of what is commonly termed a good breedf. ■ The cattle l^nown to 
hz true good feeders, and of the figure and hair which denote their being fo, are 
fddom found to be good milkers. Thefe rules, however, are not without exception*; 
«ad good milkers are fometimes found of the good feed^g 4and. It would be a cob«> 

c ie^ucRtial, 
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fequentUI mntt^r in farming, if from thefe particular exceptions a breed could be fi^ 
|e^ed, partaking of both quiHtics. Such improvements klvc been made in the breed 
6f ufeiul animals as authorife the attentive farmer to attempt every thing his faiK/ 
' leads him to, where attention alone is required, aUd no oatlay or rifle of property. Thit 
feems to be one of thefe cafes. 

She<:p were fifty years aeo, and within lefs time, coniidered the ftaple of Annandale.. 
before the commons were divided, they made a great part of ihe (lock of almofl: every 
farm over the whole country. But as thefe divihons took place, the (heep came to be 
reftri^ed ; and more latterly, as hedges came to be railed. Cheep have been almoiV 
wholly driven from the lower parts of the country. They arc now kept In regular 
"breeding (tocks only, in the fourth clafs of parifhes, and on z fvw fsirms in the apt 
per part of Mlddlebie and Tundergarth. But on many other fiirm^ of thefe pa- 
rifhes, and on particular farms of clafs the third, it is a common port of manage* 
ment to buy in lambs at Lammas, and fell them off in June the next year in- 
hogs * before they are fleeced. This is alfo done in particular farms of clafs fourth ^' 
ana it is not uncommon there to buy in wedderhogs, and fell them out in dinmontsor 
two-vear-olds. 

The character of (he fheep of Annandaleloll nothing by their being giTen op in the 
lower parts of the country. Many of the paftures there were not fuited for them, and 
the iheep were in fuch bad management that they were very inferior in quality, and 
far from being fure ftoclu. It was not fo with the * fheep in the upper parts of cha^ 
country. Thofe lands now under breeding docks have been in that ftate from the 
earlieft accounts of the country ; and their meep were equal to the befl Scotch fheep 
in poin^ of charader and prices. Thefe original fheep of the country were ahomed> 
black-faced and 'black-legged, and coarfe-wooled fheep r they are straight in the 
limbs and back, round in tlxe rib, and well fet up in the fhoolder. They commonly 

fet the name of fhort fheep. In the whole of chifs fourth they continae to be the fame 
ind, excepting one farm on MoiFat Water, and four farms in Hutton and Corrie, 
where there 'are exten£ve flocks of the kind called lon^ fheep. Thefe are without 
iiornsf white-faced, £ne-woole d, and apparently longer m the body than the black- 
/aced fheep. The ftocks on the upper farms of Middiebie and Tuxidergarth are alfo 
of this kind, excepting one. flock only. 

Bv the management of all thefe flocks, the lambs are dropt in the beginning of 
.April, and are tlken off in July. They are fold then, or in the beginning of Auguft, 
retaining only what are neceffary for keeping up the ftock. It' is not nnufual to re-» 
tain the greater part of the ewe-lambs till they are year-old, keeping then wluit is now 
ceffary for carrying on the flock ; and this lafl is reckoned prererable, as the choice 
4)f the befl breeders is more certainly made when they are fo much further advanced. 
Xn Auguil or September, the old or draught ewes are put out ; and in the end of Oc- 
tober or beglmiing of November the whole flock is fmeared with an ointment of tar 
and greafe. They are found b^ this application to fland the winter, and retain their 
wool the better. The vermin is deilroyed, and the wool itfelf is thought to become o£. 



« Yoan(ib0^af«caHod hogt from Martinmas after tbey art lambed tilt they are fleeced next year, : 
Trtien thewedderihtepget thenameofdinmoms ) and Uw ewe-fbeep ass calkd jsinuocisi and> thti. . 
Moca cookinaff till tbe| arc two jrean old« 
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t more fmootli and pliable texture. Much bftsbeen faid to convince the farmers that 
fmearing is unnecelfary. But praditioners agree in its having theefFedb znentioncd ; 
amd that in high and bleak expofures and rainy climates the conftitution of the fheep i^ 
fortified by it. lc> no doubt, adds to the labour of preparing the wool for roanufadlur^ 
and it is unfavourable to the dye of bright colours : but this lail is of the lefs matter^ 
where the wool is coarfe. In low cultivated part^ of the country, where flieep are 
kept in fmall numbers only, aad not allowed to fall law in condition^ fmearing is not 
pra^tifcd. 

People are much divided in opiniim ss to the advantages that attend thefe two 
kinds of (heq). It feemi ^neimlly thooghr* that the (hort or black-&ced fheep ara 
. the hardieft, and the farmers of the north of England ^ive them a decided preference 
for their high hare commons. It is as gcneraliy believed, ihat they are the bet 
cnutton, when^brought ag^ed and well-fed to the (hamhles. It muH be confelTed that 
the white-faced llieep have .rather sained ground in the country for fome years paH ^ 
«nd that the^perior hardinefs of the black- faced (heep, where the breeding ftocks of 
them have neighboured each other, has fcircely been di^insuilhed. It is theoretically 
argued, that the long fheep aiiift fiand moft cold, becanie their fleece is the fined ac^ 
doieft. But it may rationally be answered, that the ufe of this warm fleece in the 
aatonm and winter, when the iheep is in fiiU condition, will render it the more deli- 
cate in the fpring, when it becomes lean, and the cold llili continues. It has been ob* 
ferved, that the price of the long (heep otdy exceeds that of the flvort in times when 
the deannd for wool is high ; and that fhort flieep have aaeoodand regukr a falc 
at all other times ; and the moft £>, when from bad feaibnf Steep are noticed tp^ be 
flack, and a rot dreaded. Thir, however, may arife from the long fheep inhabltinj^ 
generally wetter hinds than the Ihort iheq> do. The fale for the white-faced fheep is 
MieraHy in a ffiArent part of the country, being lower down in Biihoprick and 
Vorkihiae ; and while thus the demand for thtfe different kinds of iheep is from far^ 
iners in oppofite fltvations, it feems prudent on the part of the Scotch breeders to keep 
«pthe Aocks reqaired to fttp{^r bodi of them. .It u generally thought that the long 
Iheep confume rather moft grals ; and that they require a deeper foii to keep them at 
their natural bone. But ao ipecial experiment of this has been made« thougnit feems 
•very pradicable. 

It has been observed, that there has bean as regular a demand for all the coarfe woof 
in this part of the kingdom as for the fine. This ieems to ihow,. that there are pnrpofea 
Ibr whieh this eoarfe woolis reqaired ; and if tiMsre was only thd finer wool to be haid for 
^thefe purpofes, probably the manufadnned goods coald not be a&rded io low as to 
promote a fale lor them, ^s tands are cultivated aod indoied, which feems to 
make a rapid progfefs in riorth Britain, th^ breed of finer* wooled iheep will 
in all probability increase ; and they will then more certainly fucceed. It feems 
therefore the lefs material, chough the high and bleak mountains flionld be left for 
die ihort iheep, and th<^e who have an idea of the fuperior hardinefs and quality of 
them. 

One of the flocke of white-Aoed (heep in the fourth dafs, and in the paxiih of 

Hotton, is of the Bakewell kind, kavii^ been bred froma good'^lock, which Originally 

was a mixture of long and Ihort (hee» with Bakew^ rams. They were bej^unto be 

eroffibd in the ^r 17771 and have oemii continued with good rams ever imce with 

f partkttlar attenttoa. liey are now probably the nod S4mgk^, and evtenfive fiock 
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of the Bakcwcll l>lood of any in North Butain. They are found to thrive equally 
well with any other breeding ftock in the diitri^l ; but it is to be noticed, that they 
%re rather the lowed fituated. I'he prices of the lambs and draught ewes of this 
ftock is a little above that of the bed other flocks ; but the breeder thinks he doe*, 
not come at the true value ot'thcro, owing to the want ofrefort in his markets of the 
proper buyers, l^hi^ is a loJ's which perfons who introduce new produce generally meet. 
They have not only the expetice and attention recjuired for bringing new trials to 
perfedion to pay, but have alfo a new market to make. From this it follows^ that 
xhey are generally the more fuccefsfiil farmers, who improve the fpecies of flock or 
produce formerly ufed in the didrift they refidc, than tbofe who run upon new fpe- 
cie8> though thefe ihould be the better or moil approved, and the foil and climate 
fitted for bringing them to perfection . But this may not bold, where a market for 
the r.ew fpecies is certain. The moSt evident fuperiority of tke dock mentioned^ 
lies in the wool. The quantity is equal to two-£fdi8 more than from the iame 
number of any other dock of long (lieep ; but the price is about one-£fth lefs. 

The difeafes of flieep is a matter interefting to farmers, and feems to deferve more 
6f the attention and itudy of mankind, than it has had bedowed upon it. The 
average annual lofs of (heep by difeafes in this pin of the country is not reckoned 
lefs than 25 per cent of the rent payable to the landlord, or about 6 per cent 
of the dock. Particular farms are in a great meafure exempted from difeafes* 
which ir reckoned to be owing to the foil and kinds of ^rafs they produce. This 
ihows the difeafes not to be epidemical. When lambs die Immediat^^ly after being 
dropt, it b commonly held to be from weaknefs, though on particular farms they 
loon ihow a tendency to take the trembling, and fome die evidently of it. No cure 
or preventatiTe is attempted. In the autumn and winter, when lan^bs are about fix 
months old (then called hogs), they are fubjedl to the mod moicnil difeafe that af<> 
fe6ls them at. any period. It is called in this part of the country thifickntjs ; further 
weft it is termed the Irdckfie or hraikfinvw^ I'liey are commonly feized with it ai 
flight, and are found dead in the jnoming ; lYo previous ailment being obferved* 
Commonly the bowels or a particular quarter appears more alFedled than the red, 
and feems in a date of putrefadion. The whole of the fledi is generally eat 5 and 
thofe accnftomed to it, fay it is neither unwholefome nor unpleafant :. but to others it. 
is very naufeons. It is often the dronged and fsiiteft of the dock that are adeded, 
and it prevails mod where grafs is rank and riclL; and particularly where the grafs 
has been fiiaded with ftms.^ They are obferved to be mod frequently feized in 
times of hoar-froft. There is no farm but has fome lofs by thu disorder ; and fome 
izvt a lofs to the extent of 15 or 20 per cetx. of th^r dock of lambs. There 
has been no cure tried for it, nor could any be app^ieo, as it k not difcovered till 
too late. The only preventative commonly u£ed is changing the dock to clean 
grafs ; and often that has little eded* Where lambs or hogs nave been early fet 
upon tnraip,^ has been obferved, that few or none of them die of this difeafe. It 
would feem to proceed from an over-richnefs of blood; yet fome, and but a few hogs. 
die of it in the fyring, when they are lean. Some iheep die of it at two years old ; 
but it is feldom they are feized at that age. It is not unlikely but preventatives for 
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toy certainty of it appears. Experiments for this purpoie, or hy particufar fln* 
nag^)nent of paftu res to prevent this mortal diforder, and at the fame time not to 
injure the conftitution of the animal, vou d deferve encouragement. Aged iheepare 
fabje6^ to a diforder called the trembling, which fei^s them in the fpring. It 
feems to partake of the palfy and agne. Many of them do not immediately die of 
it ; but after being (Irnck powerlefs in the limbs, retain ability to eat, and often 
linger for months ; a few only recover. Some people give them warm railk in^roe* 
diately after they are feized, and continue it for (omc time. Aged fheep in the fummer 
feafon^ and moil commonly in hot weather, take a diforder called (in this particular 
diAri£l) the braikjhanv. It affeds them by a fcourinff or flux, and proves \ety mor* 
tal. Sheep are apt to take it» if they- are frighted and rua much by dogs. It is 
thought to be infcdioos. No cure is effedual. The fturdy» or water in the head, is 
very mortal among young ibeep in particular feaibos. When the water is thought 
to be gathered immediately above the noie, they are probed with a wire ; and if 
the water eets away, they often recover. Jt is not uncommon to make an incifion 
in the fknlT, where the water is obferved to affed it ; but before that is obfervable, 
thev are too hs gone, a mortificauon is be^un, and very few recover. Without 
foch attempts, however, their death b certam. If they are tolerably well in fleih 
when firft difcovered, it anfwers the befl purpofe to kill them immediately : or if 
they are put in good paftores iaclofed» tkey often get into better condition before 
the diforaer comes to a height. The fcab has been a deftrudive diforder, when it 
f ot among a ftock. The nibbing with tobacco and broom juice, and even witlv 
iulphnr, generally anfwered little purpofe. There was no certain cure known till 
lately that Sir Josbph BaMKa's was puUUhed in the newfpapeis. A £uiner in 
this difbid, after having had great lo(s> and ufing every former applicatioii 
known to him without effed, tried Sir Josirn's cure, which he found moi^ 
efficacious and fatiafadory. It cleared his whole flock in the fpace of a few 
months «• 

The cattle of Annandale about fifty years ago were generally homed, not 
well fet in the limbs, and were rather fmall in the bone* I'hey had great dif-» 
advanuges by fo much of the pafbures being common* ; and the winter fodder being 
no other than ftraw, withovt any green food. Where natural bog meadow hay waa 
moft produced, which was chiefly .in the eaU and upper parts of the country, the 
cattle were ftrongeft and beft ; but they were inferior ta the Galloway cattle ia 
figure, and in charader for feeding ; and to the Tiviotdale in fize, and for nuHcing* 
About the time meniioned, the people began to introduce Galloway polled bulls ;. 
and fome who lay on the eaft fide of Annandale got in milk cows fcoia Tiviotdale*. 



* ThiS|M«fer:|>tioowM» 
One lab^ qqick-fihtr. 
Two labt. i)OC»-lMrd. 
Half lib. Venioe tarpcttine. 
Half lib. oa pr f|Nrit of ditto. 
The wbok to be beat, wrovgbt, and ihixt together till made into- an ointhienti The parts affededr 
so be rubbed with a finall bit, about, or kft than' a haxk nut. To pievent a flock of (heepr 
from being infcdtd, nib a few Ibeep by laying the ointment on in a ftripc from th« nedc dowo 
the Back, to the nunpi a flripc down each fliooldec and down each hip. 

The 
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Tlic crofs bfccd from thcfc made a great alteration in the cattle of AnnanMer; 

.«id the improvements in parts of the country in hitter ^ears haTC added tt> the 

prefent tonality of them. They are now well ietup in the limbs, ftratght in the back, 

.and round in the rib ; and very few are to be feen with homs. The aged cowc 

'when fed, weigh from four to £ve hundred weight the four quarters. No bulloclcs 

of the country breed are lulled or fed in it. The kinds and quality, however, arc 

different in the different parts of the country. In the firft da& of pariihes, very 

fnany of the calves are fed and killed ; and thofe bred, have a coniiderable mixture 

Df the Cumberland horned cattle. In the fecond clafs, a few calves are fed ; and 

Ibme of the cattle have a mixture of the variegated colours and appearance of the 

Cumberland kind. In the third da^s, they are more of the dark Scotch colours ; and 

itill moare (b in the fourth ckfs : add there all the calves are bred. The young oxea 

are fold between Lammas .-md Martinmas^ after they are a year old ; and are 

commonly bought by the Galloway graziers. The price varies mach« according to 

the quality, and the times. They are fa low as thirty (hillings, and fo high as 

ixve pounds. The heifers are kept till two'vears old out, and are (old in the north 

of England. Though a year older, the price is only about the fame, wkh the ox t 

but the latter include the prime of the flock ; and of tlie hei&rs, the bcft ace retain* 

ed for keep iag it up. Of both kinds, the dark col<mrs are preferred ; and if they 

chance to have horns, they are reckoned 20 per cent ieis value. Not with ftandlug 

the iniprovetticDt of late years in the «attle of Anoandale* they ^tre yet cer« 

tainly <capabk of much more ; and it muft be confefled, that the geaecaliiy oi farmers 

are deficient in care of making a proper choice of bulls. 

. In the lower farms of dafs fourth, and on the eaft fide of clafs iecond and third, 

where bog and meadow hay is made in confide rable qaan tides, it is coranon for the 

Btrmers to ftock a great part of their land) about Michaelmas with floes or bullocks, 

bought . aioAlf in.tiie northern coumies. The xnoft aged .of the£b are fold intho 

fpring, and driven as far fouth as the neighbourhood of London. The younger or 

imall nart of them are graced through the fcunmsr, and lold to dealers, "who ca4Ty ' 

them to Yorkihire. This way of Arming is confidered very independent of the 

vicifiitude? of markets. If the farmer ihould fell at a fmali price, he buys in pro* 

ponionally low, and his retnms are according to the goodoeis 4.f his keeping ; but> 

It is attended with great drawbacks. It leads the farmer too frequently fromiiome, 

mud in the wayofdiffipation. It connofls him too much with the dealer, who, as 

begets the whole flock in hLs hands, and not a yearly caft or produce, too. often* 

leaves the iarmer -unable to go to market again for a new Bock* or 10 pay his tern. 

Thftdeaier ndio iwys the fpriag ftpck carrks on a buiinefk 4>recicious in tha extreme. . 

The diilance of time between the buying and felling, owing to the long drive, mull 

tnake the price to be fold at, uncertain. Stormy weather may fet in on the road, 

* which prolongs it flill more ; and if an early vegetation is checked iby* drought, 

the fall of price is certain. Should the rife of price be waited for, the pxpcaee is 

ruinous. AH thefe mifchances are fometimes reverfed, and then the piofitsare great. 

This is the temptation for carrying on fo ad venturous a bufmefs. 

Tills parti<;ujar modp of ^rmins, by changing fo frequently the Hocks of cattl/s 
end Iheep, and the local fitu^tion of the country, centrical to the fellers of the north 
and buyers of the fojith^ leads many of the farmess to become dealers ; and the red 
«/ ihem into frequent tranikftioni apd «cigagcinen;s« whi^ (>rove eabiu-|:«Aag« a#i4 

oft- 



ofttioQcs &tal to their credit. • This appears to bs much occafioned by the extraor- 
dinary circulation of paper-money. When a glimpfc of profj5erity fhines on the 
country by a quickening of trade and mannfafluresy and a!l degrees of people ieem 
to vie which fhall carry their bufinefs higheft, the circulators of ianA notes outvie 
all others. It is apt enough for a company of traders or manufaflorers to find credit 
them felves to carry on their employment, bat they give credit on the public to hun- 
dreds of others who never dealt in their proper fine of trade. In ordser to extend 
this buiincfs of circulation, they place agents in diftantxrorners of the country. I'hefe 
for the purpofe make dealers, and none are more frequently created then the dealers 
in cattle. They come with their pockets filled wM mojiiy, as it is called among the 
unwary ^rmers. They gain upon their confidence by this ihow of aftaence« and in^ 
duce them alfo to give them credit. 

It is not farmers and dealers alone who fufTcr by this over- ready accef^ to paper* 
money. AH ranks of people become in a manner intoxicated by it. They fancy 
they can carry every thing before them ; and that there are no limits to their prof^ 
I>erity. The great fpeculating manufa^urers bid up the wages of the journeyman ; 
and he, by gaining a double portion of this ideal money, goes the half of his time 
idle, fancies himfelf robbed of Jus natural rights, and that he is entitled t6 (hare with 
the peaceable occupier the fruits of the induflrv of himfelf and his ancef^ors. 
Such is the ^ excefs to which this unlimited circulation carries all things ; and when 
the bubUe burffsj many individuals, who did not even think themfelves concerned, 
come to ruin, and a real injury to the State enfues. The farmers of fome diftrifts 
of Annandale have been known, after tunes of high 'circulation of paper-money» to 
have loll by dealers not lefs than two years reat in feven. There does not appear 
to be an objefl more deferving the attention of parliament than this. If the tra<k 
and manufa^ure of this country, lately carried to fo great a height, had been 
limited to fome rea(bnable proportion of the real fimds of the concerned, they 
would in all probability at this day have ftood in greater pro^rity than they 
ever did before. It is not the war of a year that could aiFe£l them. If 
there was a legal prohibition upon all Dotes,4irued by private companies to bearer 
called bank notes, until a fum of money ihal! be depofited in the national fiinds equal 
to a third or fourth of the fum to be circulated, it would be fo far a fecurity to the 
public ; and evidence in fome degree, that the ifluers were not entire {peculators. 

How vexatious has it been to many people in bufinefsand publicemp!oyments,to receive 
great varieties bf notes of new-fet-up bankers whom they never neard of, and many 
of who(e chara6lers they could only hear of with*doubt ; aiad what inconvenieooe ancl 
lofs have hundreds felt by them ultimately I Some fuch notes have poved no bet;^ 
ter than the Birmingham fhilling, which on a day's wearing ihows itfelf to be cop* - 
per i and much more ferious are the effefls of the circulation, both to individuals 
and to the public. The banker who would iiTue more than the proportion allowed by 
law to the fund depofited, ought to be fubjc6ted as afelon. 

The breeding of horfes is not an incoofiderable article to the farmers of Ann:m- 
dale. They are much given to change horfes, but are eood judges, and careful in 
buying in mares to breed from. They get them generaUy from the weft counties, 
of Clydefdate, &c. Some years ago tt was reckoned they were much given ta 
croffing them wkh blood or imaU- boned horfes ; butthev are not thought in that 
fault now. They cQmxzu>Dly fcled Sout horfesji but prefer the adive to the heavy. 

^ ' The 
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*rht colts bred are fold to the dealers from the weft country, when year old ont; 
and they are there trained for the draught or^e carriage. The fillies are genecally 
fold to the Englifh dealers, and but a few of them are kept for breeding. The land in 
y^nnandale is tilled with horfes, and all carriage is performed by them. Some 
particular gentlemen farmers have tried to plough and carry on other farm labour 
with oxen ; but it has not fucceeded, owing, it is fuppo(ed, to the difficulty of get" 
ting fervants acquainted with the proper management, and to lime and coals, and 
-com markets, being generally a lone carriage. Thefe inconveniences, however, 
oiieht probably be well got over, if the pradical and operating fArmerB were to 
make the trial. If they did fo, there can (carce be a doubt but they would find the 
advantage by it, befides its adding to the fale or produce of the country ; but there 
is reafon to fear this will not come about, while the farmers have generally fo great 
a paiiion for buying and felling horics. It is true, that many of them get their la- 
bour wrought with little out-lay of money, and fome even put money in pocket be- 
tween the buying and felling: but they do not confider their lofs of time in 
marketing ; and uie idle fpace and extraordinary feeding they beftow in fitting them 
up for fale. 

If the ftateoffiurming and management pradifed in particular £irms in different 




and it is perhaps the greateft degree of per&Aion yet known, of which this diflri^ 
of country is capable. It appears to be fuited to the (ituation, the foil and climate* 
Far, however, the greater part of the land already in cultivation is ^et in the old 
Hate of management. But it is believed the ideas of the advantages ariflng from the 
ioclofing and improvement of farms has taken fuch root, that taere is little doubt 
it will make progreis. Without the attention and aid of proprietors it will be flow, 
and many years Toft of the benefit that would accrue to tbemfelves, their tenants, and 
to the State. To bring ftfch advantages to an earlier maturity, the attention and en- 
couragement of thofe nearly^ interefted is indifpenfible ; and perhaps nothing elfc 
that has ever been the purfuit of man can be more laudable in individuals and public 
focieties to promote, or more the duty of the legiflative body of. the nation to encou- 
rage, by the laws. 

In the improvement of land, the proprietor and tenant muft go hand in hand. 
The tenant mufl be ihown that advantages will arife from it, and that by his attention 
and indtt Ary a (hare, and the firft fliare, will come to himficlf. When a farm is co 
be inclofed, and brought from the old management to a regular ftate of cultivation, 
the tenant mud have a leafe fomething beyond the common ufe of the country. 
Without this, if the rent be adequate at the time, he will not be paid for the ex- 
traordinary oat-lay or labour, aud the exertion neceflary at the beginning, and 
he will have no inducement to preferve and nourifli young fences. The ex- 
pence of houfeing and inclofing fall naturally to the proprietor, becaufe the ufes of 
them ought to remain after the tenant's right is at an end. fiut if the tenant be not in- 
terefted m making thefe efficient, and keeping them in a good (hue, the (atbfadion or 
advantages of the proprietor will be but fmall. 

When £irms are to be laid out for inclofing and cultivation, it will be well to con- 
^dfii- the fiate of tbc country with reiped to the property of the farmers^ If the 
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